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“THE ATTITUDE OF THE UNITED STATES. 


ADDRESS BY HON. JAMES G. BLAINE, 
Secretary of State. 

‘¢ Gentlemen—I withhold for a moment the word of 
final adjournment of the International American Con- 
ference, in order that I may express to you the profound 
satisfaction with which the Government of the United 
States regards the work that has been accomplished by 
the International Conference. The importance of the 
subjects which have claimed your attention, the compre- 
hensive intelligence and watchful patriotism which you 
have brought to their discussion, must challenge the con- 
fidence and secure the admiration of the Governments 
and peoples whom you represent, while that larger 
patriotism which constitutes the fraternity of nations has 
received from you an impulse such as the world has not 
before seen. The extent and value of all that has been 
worthily achieved by your conference cannot be measured 
to-day. We stand too near it; time will define and 
_ heighten the estimate of your work; experience will 
confirm our present faith; final results will be your 
vindication and your triumph. Jf, in this closing hour, 
the conference had but one deed to celebrate, we should dare 
call the world’s attention to the deliberate, confident, solemn 
dedication of two great continents to peace, and to the pros- 
perity which has peace for its foundation. We hold up 
this new Magna Charta, which abolishes war and substi- 
tutes arbitration between the American Republics, as the 
first and great fruit of the International American Con- 
ference. That noblest of Americans, the aged poet and 
philanthropist, Whittier, is the first to send his salutation 
and his benediction, declaring : ‘‘ [fin the spirit of peace the 
American Conference agrees upon a rule of arbitration 
which shall make war in this hemisphere well nigh impos- 
sible, its session will prove one of the most important events 
in the history of the world.” I am instructed by the Presi- 
dent to express the wish that before the members of the con- 
ference shall leave for their distant homes they accept the 
hospitality of the United States in a visit to the southern 


section of the Union, similar to the one they have already 
made to the eastern and western sections. The President 
trusts that the tour will not only be a pleasant incident of 
your farewell to the country, but that you will find ad- 
vantage in a visit to so interesting and important a part 
of our republic. May I express to you, gentlemen, my 
deep appreciation of the honor you did me in calling me 
to preside over your deliberations? Your kindness has 
been unceasing, and for your formal words of approval 
I offer you my sincerest gratitude. Invoking the blessing 
of Almighty God upon the patriotic and fraternal work 
which has been here begun for the good of mankind, I 
now declare the American International Conference ad- 
journed without day.’’ 


CLOSE OF THE INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE. 


At noon, April 19, the Pan-American Conference ad- 
journed sine die. 

After the transaction of some routine business and the 
adoption of resolutions offered by Delegate Alfonso of 
Chili, pledging the sympathetic association of the mem- 
bers of the conference with the quadro-centennial celebra- 
tion of the discovery of America, and by Delegate Bolet 
Peraza of Venezuela, expressing their gratitude for the 
hospitality of the United States, a motion to adjourn sine 
die was made and put to a vote. 

At 11.50 a.m. Mr. Blaine, the President of the Con- 
ference, rising to announce the result, made the remark- 
able address printed first on this page of the Apvocare. 
A Washington reporter says : 

The delivery of the address was characterized by Mr. 
Blaine’s customary deliberate emphasis, and also by evi- 
dences of deep feeling on his part. Toward the close his 
voice trembled with emotion, and when he took his seat 
the Council Chamber rang with hearty and long continued 
applause. The members of the conference then took 
carriages to the Executive mansion to pay their parting 
respects to the President. On arrival they were received 
by the President in the East Room shortly after noon, 
each of them being introduced to him personally by 
Secretary Blaine. 

President Harrison then spoke as follows: ‘‘I find in this 
parting call of the delegates of the Conference of American 
States both pain and pleasure. I participate in the regret 
which the delegates from the United States feel who are 
to part with those from other countries. I take pleasure 
in the knowledge of the fact that your labors have been 
brought to a happy conclusion. The differences of 
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opinion have been happily reconciled. J remark with 
pleasure the proposition which will be productive of peace 
among the American States represented in the conference. 
It will be without excuse if one of them shall lift a hostile 
hand against the other. We gave you the other day a 
review of a small detachment of the American army —not 
to show you that we have an army, but that we have none ; 
that our securities are lodged with our people, and that 
they are safe. We rejoice that you have found in the 
organization of our country something which commends 
itself to your own. We shall be glad to receive new 
lessons in return. In conclusion, I find much to approve 
in the friendly purposes of the conference toward this 
Government, and I will bid each and every one of you a 
heartfelt good-by .” 

The remarks of the President were greeted with ap- 
plause. 


GOOD NEWS FROM WASHINGTON. 


Rev. R. B. Howard, who was sent to Washington by the Exec- 
utive Committee of the American Peace Society to represent it 
in several important matters under discussion, makes the follow- 
ing encouraging report of Peace and Arbitration matters as he 
found them. 


The delegate of the American Peace Society who was 
sent to Washington (1) to represent that body on the 
platform of the Conference on the Christian Principles of 
Civil Government, and (2) to urge the passage of the 
Sherman Arbitration Resolution by the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and (3) to secure, if possible, some action by 
the Conference of American Nations on Arbitration ; 
after spending a week in Washington for the promotion 
of these objects, having addressed the Conference on 
Reform, returned to Boston April 11th. 

April 3—The Sherman Resolution passed the House 
of Representatives. April 8—The Committee on General 
Welfare of the International Conference made their re- 
markable report, which awaits the final action of that 
body and of the several governments represented in it. 
The report is in precisely the line indicated by the speech 
of Hon. C. R. Flint published in the ApvocaTe or Peace 
(March-April), page 66, and also the letter of Hon. T. 
Jefferson Coolidge, published on page 54 of the same 
paper, who said, ‘‘I trust that all the States of the Americas 
may join in some plan to substitute for war an attempt at 
arbitration.”” The recommendations of the Committee are 
introduced by a preamble, reciting the belief of the dele- 
gates that war is a cruel, unnecessary and ineffective 
method of settling international disputes; that the 
educated sentiment of humanity approves the choice of 
arbitration as the best method of reaching a satisfactory 
settlement of differences, and that the meeting of this 
Pan-American Conference demonstrates that the people 
of the Western Hemisphere are willing and ready to 
enforce among themselves the principle of arbitration. 

The Committee then go on to recommend the negotiation 
of a general treaty by the Republics of North, South and 
Central America and Hayti, to refer to arbitration, for 
settlement, all disputes, differences and contentions that 
may arise between any two of the nations. Arbitration 
shall be compulsory upon all the nations in matters of 
diplomatic etiquette, territories, boundaries, questions of 
navigation, the enforcement, construction or validity of 
treaties, and in other matters arising from any cause 
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whatever. In case, however, a nation believes its inde- 
pendence is at stake, arbitration shall not be compul- 
sory. 

The report sets forth in detail the manner in which 
arbitrators shall be selected, and the manner of reaching 
and declaring their judgments. There is no restriction 
of choice of arbitrators—they may be nations, scientific 
societies, officials, or private citizens. Unless it is spe- 
cifically agreed previously that unanimous judgment shall 
be required, a majority of the arbitrators shall decide the 
question at issue. Where the arbitrators consist of an 
even number each nation may appoint an umpire. Any 
nation deeming itself interested in or affected by the 
decision of any question may appoint an arbitrator in the 
case. It is provided that ratifications of the treaty shall 
be exchanged at Washington, and it shall be in force for 
twenty years from the date of its proclamation. After 
that term has expired the treaty shall remain in force 
until one year after any nation has given notice to all. 
the other nations party thereto of its desire to withdraw, 
but the withdrawal of any nation shall not relieve the 
other nations of their duties under the agreement. 

The friends of international arbitration find expressed 
in this report the views which Hon. J. G. Blaine, the 
president of the Conference, has often uttered, and which 
have been frequently endorsed by Andrew Carnegie, one 
of its most influential delegates. 

That they will be opposed is a matter of course. The 
New York Herald, for instance, at once raised the cry, 
‘Compulsory Arbitration ; the United States the Sheriff 
to enforce it on feebler States!” No compulsion except 
of a moral and legal kind is hinted at in the report. If 
nations do not keep the proposed treaty they mutually 
agree upon the time and manner of withdrawing from its 
obligations. 

The greatest of the republics uniting in the treaty would 
naturally exert an influence proportionate to its position, 
but it would have no power to enforce its views any more 
than the least. Delegates from the Argentine Republic 
and the United States of Brazil are thus commended in 
the address of Mr. Flint above alluded to. 

“In an important, I might say the most important, 
field of conference, that of substituting arbitration for 
war as a means of adjusting international disputes, the 
honorable Delegates from the Argentine Republic and 
from the United States of Brazil, powerful and progres- 
sive nations, representing an advanced civilization, have 
not only taken the best course to insure the political inde- 
pendence of the Republics of America, but they have done 
more to establish the confidence which is at the basis of 
all commerce, than would be accomplished by any other 
measure which could be proposed in this Conference. 
We welcome them as co-workers in that great cause which 
aims to banish war from all the Americas, and by 
America’s great example to discourage it throughout the 
world.” 


—Rev. C. J. Ryder writes in the American Missionary, 
“T heard in a colored church in St. Augustine the follow- 
ing prayer: ‘O Lord! overcome those who oppress us, 
not by sword and bayonet and blood, but by the power 
of the Gospel of the Lord Jesus Christ.’ When the 
spirit that that prayer breathes becomes the spirit of the 
whole people of the South, black and white, the present 
condition of things will come to an end.” 
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INTERNATIONAL LAW. 


The Pan-American Congress, April 18, adopted this re- 
port on international law, the United States and Nicara- 
gua voting no. 

1. Foreigners are entitled to enjoy the privileges en- 
joyed by natives, and they shall be accorded all the 
benefits of said rights in all that is essential as well as in 
the former procedure and the legal remedies incident 
thereto absolutely in like manner as said natives. 

2. A nation has not, nor does it recognize in favor of 
foreigners any other obligations or responsibilities than 
those which in favor of the natives are established in like 
cases by the constitution and the laws. 

3. Rivers which separate several States or which bathe 
their territory, shall be open to the free navigation of the 
merchant marine or ships of war of the riparian nations. 

4. This declaration shali not affect the jurisdiction ner 
the sovereignty of any of the riparian nations either in 
time of peace or war. 

During the day the following scheme of arbitration was 
adopted, Chili alone declining to vote: 

1. That the principle of conquest shall not, during the 
continuance of the treaty of arbitration, be recognized 
as admissible under American public law. 

2. That all cessions of territory made during the con- 
tinuance of the treaty of arbitration shall be void if made 
under threats of war or the presence of an armed force. 

3. Any nation from which such cessions shall be ex- 
acted may demand that the validity of the cessions made 
shall be submitted to arbitration. ; 

4. Any renunciation of the right of arbitration made 
under the conditions named in the second section shall 
be null and void. ‘Those conditions are under threats of 
war or the presence of armed force. 

The conference will meet to-morrow at 11 o’clock to 
sign the minutes of to-day’s closing session. Secretary 
Blaine will then deliver a closing address, and the dele- 
gates, at 12 o’clock, will call upon President. Harrison at 
the White House. Returning to their hall the conference 
will be formally declared adjourned. 


A REQUEST TO THE PRESIDENT. 
THE POSITION OF THE UNITED STATES OONGRESS. 


The House of Representatives agreed April 4, 1890, 
to the Senate Resolution known as the ‘Sherman Con- 
current Resolution,” ‘requesting the President to invite 
from time to time, as fit occasion may arise, negotiations 
with any government with which the United States may 
have diplomatic relations, to the end that any differences 
or disputes arising between the governments which can- 
not be adjusted by diplomatic agency may be referred to 
arbitration.” 

A delegate of the American Peace Society was in 
Washington to promote this very object when the House 
concurred with the Senate and this resolution received 
the unanimous endorsement of the Congress of the 
United States. So many causes contributed to this 


result that it would be invidious to claim the credit of it 
for any one of them. The special agitation on the sub- 
ject commenced in 1887, at the visit of the Parliamentary 
Delegation from Great Britain. Congress thus places 
itself alongside of the British Parliament which passed a 
similar resolution by a small majority, on motion of 
Henry Richard, in 1873. 


All Peace Societies in the United States have adyo- 
cated this resolution, not as the full measure of their 
desires, but as what they could get—a step at least in the 
right direction. It gives the moral weight of congres- 
sional approval to international arbitration, and ‘‘re- 
quests” the President to seek opportunities to propose it. 
The weakness of the resolution appears in its merely 
advisory character, and the words ‘‘as fit occasion may 
arise.” A President inclined to trust to force rather 
than reason, or whose habits of mind were cautious and 
dilatory might never find ‘‘fit occasion.”” But we are 
thankful for so much, and will now renew our efforts to 
obtain direct arbitral treaties and an international 
tribunal. 

This is a fit and proper piece of legislation to pre 
and pave the way for the of the 
National Parliaments and Congresses which is to meet in 
London July 21, 1890. 


THE POPE ON SOCIAL REFORM AND 
DISARMAMENT. 


The following sentiments honor alike the position and 
the man who is the acknowledged head of the Catholic 
Church. ‘‘There are two things in the world at present 
that need especial attention—slavery and the social ques- 
tion. To abolish slavery I have established colleges and 
am sending out missionaries into Africaand wherever men 
are held in bondage. The true way to free them is to 
educate and Christianize them. An enlightened man 
cannot be enslaved. For that reason I shall devote the 
energies of the church to the spread of knowledge amon 
the poor savages. Humanity must aid me to teach chess 
save them from slavery. 

‘*The social question can only be sol i i 
the morality of the world. 

‘It is for the church to Christianize the w 
teach morality and charity. The moral 
the workingman and his employer must be raised 
I intend to have committees formed in every diocese in 
the world. Each committee shall have the bishop as its 
head and shall consist either of workingmen or those who 
sympathize and associate with them. On fast days and 
whenever there is rest from labor these committees will 
call the toilers together, discuss their duties and teach 
and inspire them with true morality. Sound rules of life 

e pope spoke with emotion about his desi 
disarmament of Europe. ‘*The existence 
armies is a source of displeasure and sorrow to the Hol 
See. The military life is injuring hundreds of Pedic 
of young mea. It surrounds them with violent and im- 
moral influences, it crashes all their higher spiritual life 
and tends to harden and degrade them. These armies 
are not merely full of spiritual perils, but they drain the 
countries of wealth. So long as Europe is filled with 
soldiery so long will all this labor be withdrawn from the 
soil and the poor will be overburdened with taxes to 
support the system. The armies of Europe are impov- 
erishing the population.” The above excellent sentiments 
are quoted from an interview with the Pope by a corres 
pondent of the New York Herald. . 


—The site of Andersonville Prison is now part 
large farm belonging to a negro, and the pth i og 
Jefferson Davis is now owned by one of his former slaves. 
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MEMORIAL DAY. 


To-day, while earth is filled with bloom and sweetness, 
A wealth of flowers on lowly mounds is spread; 
To-day, amid the spring-time’s full completeness, 
A nation mourns a nation’s honored dead. 


To-day our hearts recall, with musing sadness, 
Those years of darkness filled with blood and flame, 
That taught us all the curse of war’s wild madness,-— 
But when the night was past, the morning came, 


Alike to rich and poor, to high and lowly, 
The dawn of peace brought sunshine like a flood; 
And still God’s blessing crowns the land made holy 
By each departed hero’s precious blood. 


O “boys in blue,” the brave, the unreturning, 
We crown you martyrs, and we call you ours, 

The while with reverence and with grateful yearning 
We give you tribute of our tears and flowers. 


DIARY OF THE SECRETARY. 


April 1-8. Arrived in Washington and secured a com- 
fortable room by the courtesy of Dr. and Mrs. La Fetra and 
their guests at the new and now crowded hotel ‘‘Fredonia.” 
It is not so large, or elegant or expensive as many ; but 
is neat, comfortable and “temperance.”’ Special reduc- 
tions were made to delegates to the National Reform Con- 
ference, which I attended afternoon and evening. At 
this meeting in Lincoln Hall, the numbers were not so 
noteworthy as the character of the audience and the 
specially high Christian tone and marked ability of those 
who participated. The National Reform Movement has 
reached all denominations of Christians in all parts of 
the country, but it originated with and is vigorously con- 
ducted by persons connected with the Reformed Presby- 
terian Church, which for numbers and strength centres 
about Pittsburg, Penn., and is composed chiefly of the 
descendants of the Scotch Covenanters. 

The great object of the Association is to make the 
United States Government more Christian in word and 
deed. To this end, it advocates the formal recognition 
of God in the Constitution and the recognition of Christ 
in official appointment of National Fast Days. But its 
scope is broader than any specific legislation. It would 
have citizens acknowledge the divine origin of human 


government and use every effort to make the latter con- 
form to its divine original. Hence it would legislate in| 


. favor of the Sabbath, against the liquor traffic, in favor | 


of teaching Christian ethics in public schools by means of | 
the Bible. It would solve the race problem by the Golden | 
Rule and subject the war-system to Christian administra- | 
tion. It emphasizes the sanctity of the oath and resists | 
the secular theory of government at every point. It| 
preaches religion to citizens and politicians and insists on 
no double conscience dodge, by which a politician seme- 
times seeks to shield himself as a politician. 

I was impressed with the ability and earnestness of the 
leaders, Dr. Stevenson of Philadelphia and Dr. McAllister 
of Pittsburg, and the high character of the work carried 
on by their district secretaries, and by thoroughness of the 
discussions led by such men as Jonathan Edwards of 
Meadville, Penn., President Covel of Worcester, 
Ohio, Mrs. Mary T. Lathrop of Lansing, Mich., and Dr. 


| 


Fitzgerald of Nashville,Tenn. Dr. H. T. Cheever made 
a clear presentation of the prohibition movement and re- 
called the days of Dea. Giles’ Distillery when his brother, 
Dr. Geo. B. Cheever, still living near New York, was 
boldly striking for those reforms which have made such 
progress since. He was comparatively alone in their 
advocacy. I made a brief address on the relation of the 
war-system to Christianity, Thursday forenoon. 


April 4. To-day was spent largely at the Capitol in 
conference with persons interested or supposed to be 
influential in the measures now agitated in Washington 
for the substitution of Arbitration for war. The Pan- 
American Conference does not invite visitors but I was 
able to learn all I desired of its personnel, its purposes 
and probable outcome. 


The Sherman resolution passed the House of Represen- 
tatives to-day and was returned to the Senate where it 
originated. Of this I was assured by the engrossing 
clerk, though by some mistake the action of the House 
did not appear upon the published Congressional Record. 
This resolution and its passage were recorded in the 
Washington Post. But so little attention do peace as 
compared with war measures excite, that I doubt if this 
good news was telegraphed to the press of the country, 
which to-morrow will be filled with a thousand trivial 
matters about persons and offices which some one ‘‘aids” 
the reporters to publish. I was glad to meet Dr. Mec- 
Murdy, Secretary of the Arbitration League and learn of 
his restored health, also Mr. S. Baldwin and Dr. H. N. 
Howard of the Post Office Department who have been 
members of the same. I learned of the good impression 
made by the public meeting presided over by Judge 
Harlan and addressed by Rev. Dr. Hamlin of the Church 
of the Covenant and Rev. Dr. G. D. Boardman of Phila- 
delphia. My college classmate, James D. Strout, libra- 
rian, kindly aided me in searches for peace literature in 
the Capitol Library. 


April 5. To-day was spent much like yesterday. I 
was again an interested spectator from what might almost 
be called in old time parlance the ‘‘colored galleries” of 
the two Houses of Congress, the negroes predominating 
among the lookers on. It is interesting to ‘‘look down” 
upon honorable Senators and Representatives, listen to 
the discussions and identify the persons with their ‘‘report” 
as the latter had reached me. Senator Blair looks tired 
and sad after the defeat of his ‘‘Bill,”” which for years 
he has urged upon Congress, chiefly in the interest of an in- 
telligent ballot by the illiterates, especially in the Southern 
States. One Senator declared that the bill and its defeat 
was owing to the opposition of Jesuits to free public 
schools, through which it proposed to expend some $79,- 
000,000 in the course of several years. Another reason 
given was Senator Hawley’s speech in favor of economy, 
lest the abatement of the tariff, the building of a navy 
should not only wipe out the ‘‘surplus’’ but also create 
a deficiency and make the Republican party responsible 
for a financial disaster. Others charged that Senator 
Hale of Maine had such a desire to obtain money for 
naval expenditure under his pet bill that he therefore 
opposed appropriations for schools. Some men at the 
South professed to be too proud to receive national aid 
for their State scheols, especially as the poor and illiterate 
freedmen were ‘‘their own” to care for. Others doubted 
the character of the school ofticers on whom the responsi- 
bility of disbursement in such a State as Tennessee would 
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fall, and foretold waste and favoritism. Probably all 
these and still other reasons served to defeat the bill. 
Those who feel most hurt are the Christian people of 
the North, largely Republicans, who have for twenty- 
five years contributed for schools and teachers at the 
South. They believe that intelligence would purify and 
embolden suffrage and secure the safety and effectiveness 
of the ballot. Hence many of them are indignant, es- 
pecially with those Northern Senators who having com- 
plained most bitterly of the evil alluded to, led in killing 
the only measure which was aimed at its removal. Such 
action will require very clear and satisfactory explanation 
to the many voters of the class above described 

Do you believe in public expenditure for schools, or for 
military and naval establishments, which? is a question 
sure to be asked of Congressmen by those who think that 
education is more important, to say the least, than arma- 
ments. This whole matter is in the direct line of the 
Reform discussions which I heard in Washington, and 
also the relation of religion and morality to a democratic 
Government, such as the early ministers of New England 
maintained and which is to be reopened for general pulpit 
discussion in the jubilee years 1892-3. 

Sunday, April 6. Easter Sunday was almost a perfect 
day. Many like myself were up early scenting the sweet 
blossoms, listening to the fresh songs of the birds and 
attending divine service At 10.30 I joined in the 
worship of the Congregational Church. The pastor, 
Rev. T. M. Newman, after abundant music by the blind 
organist and large choir, stood out on the “lilied” platform 
and preached a simple, direct and uplifting sermon on 
certain aspects of the Resurrection. After dining with 
friends, whose hospitality never loses the flavor of old and 
sweet associations, I attended divine service at the Chapel 
of Howard University, and in the absence of President J. 
E. Rankin, heard a good sermon from Rev. S. N. Brown 
of the Plymouth Church. I was privileged here on this 
grand site to look at the foundations of the new President’s 
house and the place where the stone chapel is to be erected 
and other improvements made by the energy and devotion 
of the new President, whom I was sorry not to personally 
greet. I congratulate him and the institution which 
crowns the national Capital and is also a crown on the 
heads of the poor and needy race whose millions require 
the University as they do the local free schools, if they 
are to be worthy citizens of a free Christian Republic. 

A quiet evening at the new and beautiful white pillared 
‘“‘Church of the Covenant,’’ with a strong sermon by the 
pastor Dr. Hamlin, and sweet music led by the organ, a 
duet of voices, and a full tide of congregational song. It 
is not difficult to criticise music, flowers, dresses, bonnets 
and even thoughtless and frivolous faces and manners on 
Easter Sunday. But I would rather think of even the 
many outward adornments of God’s house and of his wor- 
shippers as I do of the marvels of the field, the forest and 
garden. They are so many expressions of the divine 
beauty—just a little marred to be sure by vicious taste 
or sinful feeling. 

This evening the entrance of God’s word has given far 
more light than the electric burners. The songs are more 
to me than the singers. The color of the flowers and the 
cqstumes, the character depicted on the faces,—there is in 
them all more of beauty than of its opposite, more of 
heavenliness than earthliness, more of God than man. 
O, come, let us worship and bow down, let us kneel before 
the Lord our Maker. 


April 7. This last day was a busy one with ‘‘inter- 
views” that I need not recount ; another long visit to the 
Capitol ; a drive by the kindness of a friend out through the 
newer city that lies around the older Washington. 
Thousands of children are rolling Easter eggs near the 
White House grounds and the President orders music for 
their delight and rests his weary eyes upon their gambols. 
Washington is the centre of a vast and enlarging polit- 
ical system. The new States fly like doves to the win- 
dows. Professional politicians here find their avocation 
and make their home so far as they have any. But 
deeper than the whirl of politics, deeper than the currents 
of business legislation which grow more perplexing with 
every year—it is pleasant to think of some personal lives, 
out of which no public pressure can have pushed those 
principles of morality, integrity and piety, which we as- 
sociate with quite another kind of living. From the 
White House to the most obscure clerk there are true, 
conscientious men who esteem public duty a personal 
obligation. God help them. The President and Post 
Master General are Presbyterian church members. 
Chief Justice Fuller stands high in the Episcopal church. 
The Secretaries of State and of the Navy in their 
personal afflictions as well as in their public duties must 
have need of Christian strength. We were sad to hear 
of the example of one Cabinet minister who disregarded 
the convictions of millions of his countrymen, if not his 
own, as to the sanctity of the Lord’s Day—a sanctity 
recognized in most of the States by statute law. But on 
the whole we feel confident that our Government cannot 
be justly characterized as non-Christian and it rejoices 
us to learn that the majority of those who administer it 
are open and avowed believers in Christian morals. 

April 8. <A pleasant trip of less than six hours to East 
Orange, N. J., via Newark. In the evening I led the 
prayer-meeting of the First Congregational Church. It 
was addressed by Rev. @. H. Everest, D.D., and others 
on ‘*How to build a Church.” A beautiful edifice had 
just been dedicated and the question discussed was the 
building of a house not made with hends, a spiritual 
house, whose chief builder is God. 

April 9. At Governor’s Island, a military station in 
New York Harbor, where I was called to baptize a sweet 
babe whose mother was from Géttingen, Germany. It 
was a delightful ‘‘christening’’ in various repects, not the 
least of which was the association in thought and prayer 
of the loving grandparents separated by the broad Atlantic. 
In the evening I attended a military reception and ban- 
quet given by the veterans of the Twenty-third Regiment 
and the Loyal Legion of Brooklyn to Generals Sherman, 
Slocum, Howard and Swayne, together with Admirals 
Walke and Braine of the United States Navy—all of 
whom with Mayor Chapin of Brooklyn and others sat at 
the table near me. The chief addresses commemorated 
the anniversary of Appomattox and were made by the four 
gentlemen first named. I was impressed with General 
Swayne’s eloquent characterization of the emotions that 
were called out by the lightning, which that day flashed 
the word ‘‘ Peace” round the world! O, that it might last 
forever! I was impressed with a remark of General Sher- 
man to Admiral Walke, who is ninety-two years of age, 
and who said impressively, as he held the General's hands : 
“IT am so very glad to meet you, General! We will 
never meet again.” ‘‘Perhaps not in this world,” replied 
General Sherman, ‘‘but I hope we will meet in a better 
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April 17. To-day I was permitted to make the poet 
Whittier a little visit, partly official, for he is an interested 
and official member of the American Peace Society. 
After receiving his name cheerfully appended to several 
of our certificates of membership, we had a few minutes 
to speak of the cause of Peace. He was deeply interested 
in the events transpiring at Berlin, but the Labor 
Congress had adjourned and apparently accomplished 
little. Yet it was the occasion of bringing French and 
Germans together in friendly consultation. It was some- 
thing that the French delegate, Jules Simon, formerly 
minister of Education, and in 1889 the President of the 
Parliamentary Peace Congress in Paris, dined with the 
Emperor, and that friendly words as to the neutralization 
of Alsace and Lorraine passed between them. It was 
something that the Pope should write the Emperor in 
favor of disarmament. Much is dependent upon the 
sincerity and stability of the young Emperor, who has 
certainly shown remarkable courtesy and tact in his treat- 
ment of the workingmen. 

Wespoke of Africa. Whittier’s abhorrence of the ram 
traffic was expressed in forcible language. He even said 
(ironically of course) that it might be as well to let the 
Mohammedans, Arabs and Slave-stealers as they are, 
have their way on the Congo, if they will live up to their 
creed as to the spirituous liquors, which Christians carry 
with their missionaries to the dark continent. I told him 
what Dr. Fitzgerald of Nashville, Tenn., said in Washing- 
ton, namely; that more than half of the war of races at the 
South was caused by rum. A drunken negro and a 
drunken white man will fight and others of the same color 
will take sides. The Arabs carry slavery and the sword 
in one hand and abstinence from spirits in the other. 
The Americans, English and Belgians vie with each other 
in selling rum to the natives on the one hand, and on the 
other carry commerce, civilization and religion. 

Mr. Whittier had written My. Blaine and Mr. Coolidge 
of the Pan-American Conference, his earnest conviction 
that that body should so act as to secure peace to this 
continent. He thought they were disposed to do all pos- 
sible in this line. (See Mr. Blaine’s farewell address 
(page 71) and our Washington reports. ) 

His six or seven weeks parleying with La Grippe had 
not caused him to love it. He is now much better than 
at one time and hopes to soon take the brief trip by rail- 
road from his Amesbury to his Oak Knoll (Danvers) 
home. But he must go on one of his ‘‘good days” at the 
middle of the day that is pleasant and therefore he waits, 
which at eighty-three he seems willing te do. 

At Amesbury the pictures of his mother and sisters are 
on the walls of the little parlor and his old books fill the 
shelves of his cosy “‘library” warmed by an open wood- 
fire. He has been ‘‘down street” but once this winter, 
and spent some six weeks of his illness at the house of a 
relative in Newburyport. 

As his cousin, Joseph Cartland, and myself rode the 
five miles to the latter city along the Mertimac he called 
my attention to the pleasart 

“Hawksworth Oaks, the storm-torn plumes, 
Of old pine-forest kings 

Beneath whose century woven shade 
Deer Island’s mistress sings.” 


The ‘‘mistress,” Harriet Prescott Spofford, was just 
alighting from her carriage and fondly greeting her faith- 
ful dog who awaited her return from the daily visit to her 
husband’s newly made grave. One could feel the sooth- 


ingness of that dumb friend’s caress to a heart bereaved 
and lonely. We hear the poet sing on so sweetly : 


“For as these pleasant woodland ways 
Are thronged with memories old 
Have felt the grasp of friendly hands 

And heard love’s story told, 
“A sacred presence overbroods 
The earth whereon we meet; 
These winding forest paths are trod 
By more than mortal feet. 
“Thanks to the gracious Providence 
That brings us here once more ; 
For memories of the good behind 
And hopes of good before !” 


Yonder in one corner of the larger cemetery is the 
simple, unadorned Friends’ burying ground, in which lie the 
poet’s dead—all of his dear household so sweetly sung in 
‘‘Snow-Bound.” The hill rises gently to the evergreens 
that crown its summit and sway to and froin the April 
wind. 

“Green hills of life that slope to death, 
And haunts of home, whose vistaed trees 
Shade off to mournful cypresses.” 


Whittier recalls so much and is so much to me that my 
pen does not know where to stop when writing of him. 
Modest, simple, sincere, cheerful ; severe only as against 
wrong. It saddens me to think that these little glimpses 
of him must be so few and yet I feel thankful that they 
have been so many and so strengthening for this work 
and warfare of peace. 

April 18. To-day a similar errand took me first to 
Robert Treat Paine, the overworked philanthropist, whose 
entire thought and life are just now devoted to the relief 
of the poor from the degradation consequent upon the 
tenement-house system. A brisk walk and I was at the 
Boston home of Robert C. Winthrop, our first Vice- 
President, who is just about removing to his Brookline 
house. While waiting in his reception room I was in- 
terested to notice the paintings and portraits purchased 
by or bestowed upon the statesman by his personal friends, 
many of them invaluable mementos of prolonged friend- 
ships and family ties, which at his age (eighty-one) grow 
fewer and more precious. Mr. Winthrop bears his four- 
score years lightly and has not lost all the ruddiness of 
his handsome youth, which is preserved in the beautiful 
engraving which adorns his collected speeches and hangs 
on the wall of this room. 

‘He was the best equipped of all the aspiring young 
statesmen of his time,” was the remark of a wise and 
just-minded contemporary to me. His political studies 
were thorough an‘ comprehensive. He mastered the 
principles of government and had the rare art of eloquent 
aad persuasive speech. His erect form and manly tones, 
his courtesy and dignity, his learning and equipoise, his 
family and wealth made him the ideal Whig of my boy- 
hood. When he became speaker of the National House 
the way seemed open to the very highest and most pro- 
longed official honors. But changes in political issues, 
the rise of the radical anti-slavery party, the coming to 
the front of unknown and unheralded men with the force 
of personal conviction and the impulse of national reform, 
left Mr. Winthrop in the noble but unofficial society of 
Choate, Everett and Webster. Winthrop’s love of sound 
learning, his scholarly and polished style, his high moral 
and religious principles, accompanied by a certain sensi- 
tive reserve when our politics became more and more 
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intense, not to say depraved, kept him from partisanship. 
He remained true to the Union and was one of i's great 
conservators. He had no love for slavery to be wounded 
at its abolition. The fervid g'ow of his patriotism kindled 
on the altar of the fathers of our country has never known 
abatement. 

He is apt to profess dissent from the principles of the 
more radical peace men. He shrinks from absolute dis- 
armament as something dangerous. He admires the 
discipline which keeps the millions of the armies of Europe 
from the mobs of hungry ‘‘strikers.” He wants a navy 
that will impress all nations that border on our seas with 
the power and greatness of the country on whose long 
shores their waters dash and foam. But he is a just and 
good man, abhorring the cruelty and injustice of war and 
willing to aid every wise effort to avert and curtail its 
horrors. He would substitute arbitral treaties and inter- 
national courts for the brute force of battlefields. But 
he is essentially ‘*a gentleman of the o'd school,” the type 
of all that is best in his generation, which every thought- 
ful person must concede was in some points superior to 
our own, but which shrank from the settlement of those 
great social questions, some of which are still upon us, 
and which we so poorly comprehend and can only experi- 
mentally solve. His orations follow in the line of our 
great statesmen, and his Christian faith finds frequent 
expression in addresses of a biographical and _ historical 
kind, which refresh us mortals weary with the strife with 
mere naturalism, secularism, agnosticism and incredulity. 

Out of faith in Jesus Christ must come the abolition of 
war. How? We donot know. When? Wecannot tell. 
But thank God for an inheritance of poets like Whittier 
and statesmen like Winthrop, who by the purity of their 
lives and the elevation of their teachings make us ashamed 
of whatever in our own time is mean, grovelling, selfish 
and contemptible, and draw us towards the divine source 
of all reason and love. We are impressed afresh in their 
presence with the truth of the divine precept: The fear 
of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom. 

April 27. A cold, rainy Sunday; but the grass looks 
green and the maples red along the five-mile road by 
which I drove to Woburn, Mass., to supply the pulpit of 
Rev. Daniel March, D.D., who is confined to his house as 
the result of accident. Owing to the storm, the spacious 
church was only partially filled to-day ; but the two large 
choirs—one of adults behind the desk, the other of filty 
children in the broad gallery at the opposite end of the 
room—sung responsively and inspiringly the praise of 
God. In this way the interest of both parents and 
children is enlisted in the service. The preacher is ex- 
pected to address a few words directly to the latter as | 
tried to do. The Bible class consisted of thirty-five. 
Our lesson was the parable of the sower. The evening 
meeting was held in the large lecture room. The rain fell 
copiously and not more than one hundred and fifty listened 
to the address on ‘‘Providential Preparations for Universal 
Peace.”’ Arrangements were partially made for another 
meeting May 25, the Sunday preceding the Decoration 
holiday. 

An aged gentleman, by the name of Bates, expressed 
his interest in the subject of peace, which was first 
aroused by the addresses of William Ladd, when he was 
a resident of the State of Maine. There was a quick re- 
sponse to the announcement of peace literature for free 
distribution. No collection was taken, but one of the 
officers of the church kindly remarked that the cause of 


Peace would be remembered in future contributions. 
Why should it not have a place among the dear children 
of Christ, which are called ‘‘charities” and supported by 
Christians of every name? 


EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


FROM SAVOY. 


How Savoy became a Part of France-—The French Army 
and Sedan.—Noontide onthe Lake.—The Eastern Alps. 
— What one sees in Street and Market in August.— The 
Bells of Annecy.—An Evening Row.—Italy, Switzerland 
and Savoy.— How they Impress the Traveller.—A Rest- 
Sul Day in a Quiet Land. 


After his Italian campaign against Austria in 1858, 
Napoleon III. ‘‘accepted” Savoy as part of France’s 
wages for that six weeks of successful war. It is an 
ancient Dukedom lying among the Alps, bounded by 
France, Italy, Switzerland and the Mediterranean. We 
entered it via the Mt. Cenis tuanel, at this end of which 
(Modena) the Custom House officials make us aware that 
we are inthe Republic of France. We ran swiftly down 
the mountains by the side of the Arc, a turbid, hurrying 
stream, now separating us from the old Mt. Cenis road, 
now plunging over a precipice or beneath a bridge, and 
finally flowing along, with scores of irrigating canals, 
through one of the rich:st valleys in the world. The 
wealth of the Dukes of Savoy was not in their mountain 
fastnesses, but in such fertile valleys as this, where the 
heavy second crop of hay is being gathered to-day (Aug. 
14). Peaches, plums and grapes abound. 

Leaving the direct railway from Turin to Paris at Aix 
le Bains, a famous and crowded watering place where the 
people of Lyons, to the number of 7000, resort each 
summer to enjoy the warm sulphur springs, we came to 
Annecy for a little rest. It is twenty-eight miles off the 
great lines of travel, an ancient town overlooked by a 
noble chateau now used for soldiers’ barracks. Annecy 
contains 11,000 people, chiefly Savoyards. A beautiful 
lake of the same name stretches away among the moun- 
tains for nine miles. The town is at its outlet which, by 
its sudden fall, furnishes excellent water power for the 
manufactories. 

Come with me for a morning walk. The young women 
a3 they go on errands or to their place of daily work, 
knit and talk as they walk. The market is on the cobble- 
stone pavements, chiefly under the low and solid arches 
that seem to have suggested the modern piazzas or 
‘‘arcades.” Whortleberries, field strawberries, from the 
mountain sides, raspberries from the fields, cherries, 
plums, and all the products of the field and garden, 
abound. It is pleasant to chat with the cheerful venders. 
I buy a leaf basket of berries for ten centimes (two cents) 
and give some to two hungry and grateful boys who stand 
watching the regiment of soldiers march up the steep 
street to the chateau from morning “parade.” There are 
a drum corps of sixteen, and ten trumpeters and a full 
brass band, which play successively. How proudly the 
gaily decorated drum-major steps! How straight, neat, 
soldier-like the officers! Poor France! To me every 
drum-beat, every bugle-blast, and every epaulet suggests 
Sedan. How can these Frenchmen forget that humilia- 
tion and disgrace? Human nature must itself have 
changed, or France is to-day a military school training 
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to avenge her ignominy and re-assert her honor. Her 
rulers may not be the same. Her form of government 
may undergo radical changes, but the French people who, 
three-fourths of a century ago, came near conquering the 
world, can hardly rest conquered. 

The people of Savoy seem loyal to the Republic. Most 
of the old aristocracy have passed away. Here, as in 
Italy, the palaces are transformed into tenement houses 
and hotels, and the castles to barracks for troops. King 
Humbert has Margaret of Savoy for his queen. It would 
not be surprising if, in some future political convulsion, 
these valleys should go with her to united Italy. 

How sweet these church bells! There is one in par- 
ticular which, sounding across the lake and reverberating 
among the mountains, must remain with any wandering 
Savoyard as one of the sweetest of home reminiscences. 

Even a stranger, like myself, will hardly forget its 
sweetly solemn tones. 


“Those evening bells; those evening bells ; 
How many a tale their music tells!” 


I took the three hours’ tour of lake Annecy, which for 
nine miles mirrors the mountain in its transparent bosom. 
Our little steamer glides from side to side of its narrow 
waters, touching at little villages and occupying three 
hours inthe circvit. It was like Lake Brienze in Switzer- 
land, Lake Maggiore in Italy, and Seneca Lake in 
America, and yet unlike them all. Its waters are as 
green as those of Lake Michigan. Not a ripple stirred 
the surface, but our swift motion brought a cool breeze 
to our foreheads. Of the hundred passengers, I noticed 
no one who spoke English. It was restful to be thus 
alone. Still one can hardly help feeling that animated 
conversation in a foreign tongue is hardly justifiable. So 
little sense! The numerous priests seem more stupid 
than the men of business and less willing to converse with 
strangirs. Weran near the rocky pinnacles of Fournette, 
which look like the palisades of the Hudson, doubled in 
height and set in grotesque grandeur upon the tops of 
the Highlands, instead of as now, at the river’s brink. 
Some men and boys were sliding wood down the perpen- 
dicular and rocky declivity from a height out of sight. 
The variegated rocks gleamed in the clear lake beside us. 
Two fishermen held their lines in motionless boats near 
by. A chateau, with a picturesque round tower, rose on 
an opposite promontory. The heat of Italy was exchanged 
for breezes cooled by the snow-capped mountains, the 
dust, noise and weariness of railway travel for the quiet 
lake, the silent gliding motion of the boat, and the un- 
hurried restful feeling of a leisure day. It was luxury 
indeed. At the landing I noticed some men on a large 
raft with curious water rakes clearing the bed of the out- 
flowing river from weeds. A delightful public garden 
with a sea-wall and gravelled walks extends to the lake- 
side. AsJI stroll homeward I notice in the shops some 
white wood curiously worked for various utensils. In 
the markets, cheese in small parcels abounds. (The un- 
salted butter at table has a cheesy taste.) The bread 
at the baker’s is very dark, hardcrusted, and apt to be a 
little sour. Meats and fish are not abundant. Fruit 
and vegetables are. The women and girls yonder are 
doing their week’s washing, and rinsing their clothes in 
the hard water of the swift river. They use stones for 
wash-boards and other and dry stones for clothes-line. 

At evening, at the invitation of our generous and 
thoughtful ‘‘conductor” (Dr. Loomis) the American party 


enjoyarow. As they come home those sweet bells chime 
again. 

How delightfully cool is the night! We hear no 
carriages rattling and rumbling over pavements. We 
gladly miss the loud and incessant outcries in resonant 
Italian. It is delightful in Italy. It is grand in Switz- 
erland, especially at Chamounix, under the shadow of 
Mt. Blanc, where we expect to spend to-morrow night. 
Savoy is not less beautiful than either. Nor is this lovely 
region without the added charm of honored names. In 
alittle hamlet called Talloires, at which we touched on 
our circuit of the lake, is the birth-place of the chemist 
Berthollet. St. Bernard was also born near by at the 
chateau Menthon. In Annecy itself, the great name is 
St. Francis de Sales, Bishop of Geneva, who died in 1622. 
His portrait adorns every window. His life and works 
are on every book-shelf. One year ago, three days were 
occupied with learned and eloquent addresses, the key- 
note of which was his character and work. His tomb is 
in Annecy. Such high and unabated honors paid to 
one man led me to determine to know him better. 

R. B. H. 


A WAR SONG—AMENDED. 
‘* Tenting on the Old Camp Ground.” 


We’re tenting to-night on the old camp ground ; 
Many of the “boys” are dead, 

The years have passed in wearying round 
Since the last good-bys were said. 


CHORUS. 


Many are the hearts that are weary to-night 
Waiting for war to cease ; 

Many are the hearts fighting for the right 
Who pray for the day of Peace. 


We've been tenting to-night on the old camp ground, 
Thinking of the days gone by, : 

Of brave ones dead and dear ones crowned, 
With a grief that cannot die. 


Chorus.— 


We’re tired of war on the old camp ground, 
Weary of the ways that kill, 

Of the fatal shot and the cruel wound 
And the pickets firing still. 


Chorus — 
We've been fighting to-day on the old camp ground, 
Many will fight no more ; 
To the dead as to us on the old camp ground, 
The war at last is o’er. 


CHORUS. 


Many are the hearts that are weary to-night 
Waiting for war to cease ; 

Many are the hearts fighting for the right 
Who pray for the day of Peace. 

Tenting to-night, tenting to-night, 

Tenting on the old camp ground. 


—Reyv. E. E. Hale, D.D., writes under date of May 1: 
‘‘My judgment is decidedly in favor of Prof. Leone 
Levi’s project for a Council and High Court of Arbi- 
tration.” 
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ADVOCATE OF PEACE AND ARBITRATION, 


BOSTON, MAY, 1890. 


R. B. HOWARD, EDITOR. 


THE ANNUAL MEETING. 

The Annual Meeting of the American Peace Society 
for hearing reports, electing officers, and the transaction 
of other business, will be held at Pilgrim Hall, Boston, 
Tuesday, May 27, at 2.30 p.m. The Directors will meet 
at 2pe.m. Attendance should be full and prompt. 


Per order of the Executive Committee. 
Take elevator, No. 6 Beacon Street. 


THE COMING LONDON CONGRESS. 


We publish in this issue of the Apvocare, the circular 
letter addressed to the American Peace Society by the 
London Peace Societies, and also the general programme 
for the five days Conference, July 14-19. The American 
Peace Society should be represented by able men who 
should contribute papers that will be an honor to our 
country and this, its oldest society. Will any persons 
interested in the cause of peace, who expect to be in 
London at the time, kindly communicate with the Sec- 
retary? Delegates to the Universal Peace Congress will 
be chosen at the annual meeting. 


—A member of the Society of Friends, in whose wis- 
dom and philanthropy we have entire confidence, re- 
marked to us (perhaps in irony) that he would prefer 
that the Negroes of the Congo should fall into the 
hands of the abstemious Arab Mohammedans than into 
those of the rum-selling Christians! At first blush the 
former fate seems preferable, but when we recollect that 
it means that they should be taught to fight for the 
Prophet and be made slaves, the cutting irony appears. 
Christianity means drunkenness and death to Africa. 
Mohammedanism means slavery and murder. Is there 
nothing better to offer our brother in ebony? 


—On the fifteenth of last December, a new peace society, 
called ‘‘The Belgian Department of the International 
Confederation of Peace and Arbitration,” held its first 
general meeting, under the presidency of Mr. Bull, 
Burgomaster of Brussels. M. Hodgson Pratt, President 
of the London Arbitration and Peace Association, gave 
his aid on the occasion. 


—The growing feeling in favor of disarmament found 
audible expression in the Belgian Senate on the 25th ult., 
when M. Van Put, Senator for Antwerp, delivered a 
speech, in the course of which he urged the Government 
to propose tothe Berlin Labor Conference the expediency 
of a general disarmament. His remarks were received 
with signs of assent from all parts of the House. 


—The Norwegian Parliament has just decided, in a full 
House, by 98 votes against 24, to present an address to 
the King, requesting that all disputes which may here- 
after arise between Norway and other countries shall be 
referred to Arbitration. . 


—The Society is greatly in need of funds that it may 
be adequately represented in the London Congress. 
Who will help? 


—The Secretary will preach at the Woburn Congrega- 
tional Church May 25, and address the Grand Army 
Posts at that place in the evening. 


—The Secretary has accepted an invitation to speak 
before the Maine Congregational Conference at Bridgeton, 
Maine, Thursday morning, June 19th. 


—The Peace Society of London has done nobly to 
give one thousand dollars to the Lombardy Union, towards 
the expenses of its peace work in Italy. 


—wWe are sorry in the interest of domestic peace that 
the Blair Bill was defeated in the United States Senate. 
It appropriated $79,000,000 to the States in proportion 
to the illiteracy of each. The best defence of a country 
is the intelligent morals of its voters. Far better to 
spend $79,000,000 on common schools, than $349,000,- 
000 to build an enormous and showy navy to be kept 
from rusting and rotting by 50,000 men and an annual 
expenditure of $5,000,000 in a time of profound peace 
with absolutely no prospects of war, especially if Arbitra- 
tion Treaties are made. 


—Rev. A. A. Miner, D. D., Ex-President of Tufts 
College, preached his forty-second anniversary sermon 
at the Columbus Avenue Church, Boston (Universalist), 
Supday, May 4. 

‘He has been specially active in reforms, a leader of the 
temperance prohibitory movement, an active and positive 
supporter of the doctrines and measures seeking to sub- 
stitute Peace and Arbitration for war. He is an officer 
of the American Peace Society and was a delegate to the 
World’s Peace Congress of 1889 at Paris. He has 
worked with the Massachusetts State Board of Education 
for twenty-one years. That he has not neglected his 
parish for more general work is evidenced in the 2794 
marriages that he has solemnized. That he knows noth- 
ing of ‘‘dead lines” and is exceptionally vigorous in what 
most men concede to be old age, is shown in the five 
hundred pastoral calls, twenty-five baptisms, fifty-five 
funerals, and twenty-eight marriages of the year just 
closed. His pulpit shows no abatement of force and 
eloquence. 


—Dr. Fitzgerald of Nashville, Tenn., editor of the 
Southern Methodist Advocate, recently declared in a 
public address at Washington, D. C., that the race 
problem was greatly complicated by intemperance. A 
drunken negro and a drunken white man will fight and 
the color line will be drawn and blood shed by sympa- 
thizers of both colors. 


—Riding in a street car in Edinburgh late one Saturday 
evening, we overheard an elderly Scotchman, wearing a 
white ‘‘choker,” commenting on the brilliant and busy 
gin-shops of Princess street. The speaker added that he 
had travelled extensively in the United States and the 
business was equally flourishing there. ‘‘I was in the 
State of Maine,” he continued, ‘‘and liquor abounded and 
was offered to me in every form.” ‘*What city in that 
State did you visit?” queried our Maine friend. ‘‘ Boston !” 
was the prompt reply. After he left the car we learned 
that he was a leading brewer who had been to America on 
**business.” 
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GONE UP HIGHER. 


George H. Stuart, the well-known Christian philan- 
thropist, for many years an honored officer of the American 
Peace Society, died at his Philadelphia home April 11, 
1890, aged, 74. He was possessed of a contagious 
evuthusiasm, a heart moving eloquence and a supreme 
devotion to the highest aims of life. He was an ex- 
perienced and trusted banker, a most patriotic citizen 
and a reformer who drew his inspiration from the great 
source of Life and Light. He had many months of 
suffering near the close of his long life. He was an intimate 
friend and near family connection of President Tobey of 
this Society. 

Mr. Stuart was the principal organizer of the United 
States Christian Commission during the war. He was a 
native of Ireland, and had presided over several Y. M. 
C. A. International Conventions. He twice declined a 
seat in President Grant’s Cabinet. 

“On to the golden citadel they fare, 

And as they go their limbs grow full of might; 
And One awaits them, at the topmost stair, 

One whom they had not seen, but knew at sight.” 


THE NATIONAL REFORM CONFERENCE. 


The Christian Statesman thus alludes to the above 
meeting: ‘The American Peace Society sent as delegate 
its Secretary, the Rev. Rowland B. Howard, brother of 
General O. O. Howard. His eloquent and thoughtful 
speech was most cordially received for its own sake as 
well as fur the cause for which he spoke.” 

Among the series of excellent resolutions of this meet- 
ing was the following: Resolved, that as national right- 
eousness and the divine favor and protection which it 
secures are the best defence of a nation, we deprecate 
the squandering of our national resources in the prepara- 
tion of extensive naval and military armaments ; and we 
endorse the principle of the arbitration ef national 
differences, which has been so conspicuously successful 
in the past. 


PROVOKING A CHINESE WAR. 


The United States Government has arrested seventeen 
Chinamen for unlawfully entering this free country through 
British Columbia. It is in a dilemma. If it sends them 
across the border it must pay Canada fifty dollars a piece 
head-money. Besides they may all come back the next 
day! If it imprison Chinese citizens it must support 
them and account to China for its conduct. 

One Chinaman was at last accounts suspended on the 
bridge at Niagara and could go neither way. He slept 
on the cold planks and was a ‘‘man without a country”— 
worse off than Mahomet in his coffin. Such an absurd, 
awkward and ridiculous dilemma naturally and logically 
follows the reversal of the policy of our fathers towards 
immigrants in the case of Chinamen. The people com- 
pelled Congress to withhold its approval of the last anti- 
Chinese legal enormity. 


A friend from Illinois writes: ‘:I think the prospects 
are brightening, and hope the time is not far distant 
when the noise of war will be heard no more.” 


THE AMERICAN ADVOCATE OF PEACE AND ARBITRATION. 


AT BERLIN. 


Rey. W. E. Darby, Secretary of the London Peace 
Society, was quietly but very wisely sent to Berlin during 
the late Labor Congress that he might watch the course 
of events surely as remarkable as any in our time. 
Moneta writes us from Milan: **Do you notice the amazing 
things taking place at Berlin?” He asks us to join the 
Peace Societies of Europe in welcoming the plucable 
position of the Emperor and praying him to pursue the 
policy of disarmament and other peace measures which 
are now being discussed between France and Germany. 
The dinner of the Emperor with Jules Simon and their 
discussion of the neutralization of Alsace and Lorraine ; 
the letter of the Pope on the anti-Christian nature of 
great armaments even when American and English states- 
men dare not trust the people to keep peace but are 
getting ready to fight, are certainly remarkable. 


TO A SISTER REPUBLIC. 


A meeting was held April 3, at the residence of Mrs. 
Justice Field in Washington to further the proposal to 
present to the French government a suitable memorial in 
recognition of the close relation which has always sub- 
sisted between the United States and France. A bronze 
statue of Washington is suggested. This would be in 
acknowldgment of such notable gifts by Frenchmen as 
the Bartholdi statue in New York harbor and the magnifi- 
cent statue of Lafayette in Union Square, New York. 
About $6000 are in hands for this purpose. The statue 
will cost about $20,000. An address will shortly be issued 
to the women of America, asking their assistance in raising 
the remainder. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE MEETING. 


The Executive Committee met May 5, in Pilgrim Hall, 
President Tobey in the chair. A resolution of sympathy 
with Benjamin F. Knowles of Providence detained by 
illness was passed. It was unanimously recommended 
to the Society to send its Secretary as an official delegate 
to the London Congress July 14. Communications were 
received from Hon. L. Saltonstall, Hon. Robert Treat 
Paine, Rev. E. E. Hale and others who have been solicited 
to join the London Delegation. The desirableness of 
presenting fully and by various voices and pens the 
American view of the several subjects mooted in the 
London Programme was urged by several speakers. A 
circular letter soliciting information as to delegates and 
‘*papers” was ordered to be issued. Excuses for absence 
were offered by Messrs. Hitchcock, Knowles and Smith. 
Hon. W. E. Sheldon was appointed auditor in place of 
Mr. Gilman deceased. 


REPORT OF THE CONFERENCE AT 
WASHINGTON. 


The National Reform Conference was in session April 
1-3. The key note of the discussions was struck by Dr. 
McAllister, of Pittsburg, in the opening address on ‘*The 
Secular Theory of the State.” This theory was shown to 
consist not in the demand for the separation of Church 
and State, for the union of Church and State is opposed 
by none so strenuously and consistently as by those who 
maintain the Christian theory of government, but in the 
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view that the State bas no relation to God, and is under 
no obligation to the moral law, a theory inconsistent with 
the powers and functions of the State, and with the whole 
history of the American people. 

Secretary R. J. George, of the National Reform As- 
sociation, gave a fervid and beautiful address on ‘*The 
Kingly Authority of Christ.” In this, as in nearly all 
the other addresses, the central idea aud inspiration of the 
National Reform movement was shown to be loyalty to 
Jesus Christ as the actual Ruler of this and of all nations. 

Other addresses were made by Judge M. B. Hagans, 
of Cincinnati, on ‘‘The Civil Sabbath;” by President 
Scovel, of Wooster University, on ‘“The Limitations of 
Liberty ;” or the true balancing of liberty and law; by 
Dr. C. R. Blackall, of the American Baptist Publication 
Society, on ‘**Roman Catholic Parochial Education ;’’ by 
Dr. R. M. Luther, on ‘Christian Governments and 
Foreign Missions ;” by Mary T. Lathrop, President of 
the Michigan W. C. T. U., on ‘*Gospel Politics ;” by O. 
P. Fitzgerald, D. D., of Nashville, Tenn., on ‘*The Race 
Problem in the Light of Christianity ;’ by Rev. R. B. 
Howard, of Boston, on the ‘‘Unchristian Character of the 
War-System ;” by Rev. R. M. Somerville, D. D., of 
New York, on ‘*The Christian Doctrine of Civil Sover- 
eignty ;” by Rev. Jonathan Edwards, D. D., of Mead- 
ville, Penn., on **The Nature and Sanctity of the Judicial 
Oath ;” by Rev H. T. Cheever, D. D., Worcester, Mass., 
on ‘*Prohibition.” The association employs one General, 
three District and fourteen special Secretaries. It raised 
and expended ten thousand dollars in the last ten months. 
Its able organ is the Christian Stutesman of Philadelphia, 
edited by Rev. T. P. Stevenson, D. D., General Secretary. 


COMMERCE, AGRICULTURE AND WARSHIPS. 


To the Editor of the Boston Transcript: The arma- 
ments of Great Britain are sometimes called her ‘‘insurance 
against war.” Mr. McLean, M. P., recently stated in 
debate that the nation had to pay for that insurance a tax 
of eight percent. on her trade. Will the commercial men 
of America pay as much for so doubtful an insurance? 
Will the farmers pay more and get even less? Will the 
laborers tax themselves as much and work to earn it to 
keep fifty new ships rusting and rotting, twenty-five forts 
frowning but worthless, one hundred thousand sailors and 
soldiers to man the decaying vessels and useless forts? 
Oh, for ‘‘commercial,’”’ **granger” or even ‘‘prairie” poli 
tics in place of the show and swell of rich congressional! 
noodles aided by mendicant officers and mercenary politi- 
cal fossils ! Citizen. 


GERMANY AND FRANCE. 


We are heartily glad that the French Government 
had the moral courage to accept the invitation of the 
German Emperor to the proposed Labor Conference at 
Berlin. Nothing could be more despicable than the at- 
tempt of the Boulangists to cast odium upon the French 
Ministry in consequence ; and, as they draw their electoral 
support in Paris very largely from the working-classes, 
it is to be hoped that their conduct will assist in opening 
the eyes of the simple-minded electors, whom they have 
beguiled. This evil spirit, which would sacrifice the 


interests of the industrial classes of all Europe to the 
narrow national hatred, is the same spirit which in 1870 
fomented the cry ‘‘i Berlin,’’ and which throughout the 


century has caused France untold misery. The posses- 
sion of Alsace-Lorraine by Germany has nothing to do 
with this matter, or rather, it should lead thoughtful 
Frenchmen to seize upon every possible attempt to fra- 
ternize with the industrial classes of Germany.—Arbitra- 
tor. 


AN INQUIRY UPON THE WAR SUBJECT. 
JOSIAH W. LEEDS. 

The New York Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church has clearly affirmed its position with respect to 
the allied evils of theatre going and dancing. We know 
where the Methodist Church generally stands in relation 
to liquor-drinking. Where are the Methodists as to the 
great evil of war? Do they nold with Wesley, who said: 
**Shall Christians assist the Prince of Hell, who was a 
murderer from the beginning, by telling the world the 
benefit of war?’ And do they stand by Adam Clarke, 
where he pointedly asserts that ‘‘war is as contrary to the 
spirit of Christianity as murder; nothing can justify 
nations in shedding each other’s blood.” 

Ought Christians to act on this faith and practice now, 
or are they to go right along with the world’s estimate of 
fighting, and leave the testimony to assert itself in a mil- 
lennium of the future when there shall be no cross- 
bearing, no self-denial in echoing the Christly declaration : 
‘*My kingdom is not of this world; were my kingdom of 
this world, then would my servants fight.” The primitive 
Christians for three centuries fully believed and practised 
just this. Constantine, in a formal way, embraced 
Christianity, but in laying hold of the Bible with his left 
hand, he made sure that he and his legions had a good 
grip of sword and spear with the right. 

Whither in this matter does the Holy Spirit lead us? 
Meekly to stand with Christ, the apostles, the disciples, 
and the believers of the first three centuries, or to train 
with Constantine and his martial successors, and, para- 
phrasing and altering the Divine commandment, stoutly 
say: ‘‘If thy enemy smite thee, smite back, and if he 
thrust at thee with the sword, kill him!” What are the 
arguments of those who are clamoring for a great navy 
worth, when read in the same hour with the Sermon on 
the Mount ?—Christian Standard. 


THE FORTUNE BAY TROUBLE. 


The Americin Peace Society has addressed an official 
letter to the Governor General of Newfoundland, making 
inquiry as to the facts of an alleged ‘‘outrage” at For- 
tune Bay on the vessel Rapid Transit, which arrived at 
Gloucester, Mass., May 1, about which some serious com- 
plications are threatened. Newfoundland has never 
become a part of the Dominion of Canada. France and 
England have a trouble similar to that with America, 
under debate. The laws and treaties as to the fisheries 
need revision. We are glad the Dominion Parliament 
promptly renewed the modus vivendi till a treaty is made. 


The days of the early Church were the days of its in- 
fancy, and was only the trial of men’s bodies ; but this is 
the day of trial of men’s souls. A sword is not to be 
dreaded so much as a subtle poison in the air, such as 
malaria or sewer-gas. The early Church had the sword, 


we have the sewer-gas.— Dr. Henson. 
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THE EUROPEAN WAR CLOUD. 


I’m the European cloud of war: 
I’m never out of sight. 
I don’t know what they keep me for— 
They never have a fight. 
But I'm forever on the list ; 
At every passing hap 
They tell me I’ll be sadly missed 
If I were not on tap. 


A chancellor may quit his job, 
A prince his land displease, 

Or friendly notables hobnob ; 
The queen may simple sneeze. 

The king may slightly crook his thumb 
At czar or emperor, 

And trouble certainly will come— 
“Behold the cloud of war.” 


I’ve hovered over Europe here 
Until I’m tired out. 
I’m now a chestnut old and sear, 
But yet I’m talked about. 
The news-makers in me delight, 
For they know what I’m for. 
When news is scarce they always write 
About the cloud of war. 
— Chicago Herald. 


SEAL. MEETING OF THE RHODE ISLAND 
RADICAL PEACE SOCIETY. 


The Emperor of Germany addressed. 


The Rhode Island Radical Peace Society held its twenty- 
third anniversary in the large parlor of Blackstone Hall, 
Providence, R. I., April 27. The meeting was opened 
with silent prayer. Then Mr. Samuel Austin directed at- 
tention te portions of the Scripture appropriate to the oc- 
casion. 

President Levi K. Joslin, referring to the progress of 
the movement, recalled the time when the society was 
started in the Friends Meeting House in 1867. Two in- 
stances this year, however, marked a favorable change in 
public sentiment. At the Paris Exposition the Universal 
Peace Society gained a gold medal for an exhibit. 
President Alfred H. Love of Philadelphia had also been 
presented with the Ribbon of the Legion of Honor by the 
Government of France. 

Recording Secretary Charles H. Plummer read a letter 
from President Love containing mutual congratulations 
on the success of Senator Sherman’s arbitration measure, 
and the recommendation by the Pan-American Conference 
of international arbitration, also the success of the Vice 
President Stollmeyer in the settlement of a national 
quarrel in Venezuela. Communications of regret at ab- 
sence were received from Rev. Augustus Woodbury and 
U. S. Senator N. Aldrich. Corresponding Secretary 
Charles H. Plummer read the yearly report, stating that 
engrossed resolutions had been sent to the Government 
of Japan ; petitions circulated against military training in 
the High School; letters to President Harrison and 
Secretary Blaine advising as to appointments. 

Officers for the ensuing year were elected as follows: 

President—Levi K. Joslin; Vice President—Annie 
Lothrop; Recording Secretary—Cornelius C. Plummer ; 
Corresponding Secretary—Charles H. Plummer; Treas- 
urer—Shubael S. Howes; Executive Committee—L. K. 


Joslin, C. H. Plummer, Frank Gallagher, Rose C. Joslin, 
C. C. Plummer, Robert A. Lothrop, Mrs. 8S. S. Howes. 
President Joslin then introduced a series of resolutions. 


Resolved, That the wholesale wounding and killing of innocent 
human beings called war, at the behest of those who administer 
governments and against the rights of the people, is cruel, bar- 
barous and wicked. 

Resolved, That for the settlement of all disputes between 
nations there is a better way. By conciliation, negotiation and 
arbitration. 

Resolved, That we deprecate the effort of some Congressmen 
to create for United States a large navy of battle ships and 
cruisers, entailing an expenditure of more than $300,000,000 on 
the people in the form of taxes, and rendering our peace less 
secure. 

Resolved, That working people are properly protesting against 
war, as they suffer most from its torture and death, and, by labor, 
pay its costs. 

Resolved, That we rejoice in the-present success and prospects 
of the peace cause. First, by the action of the Pan-American 
Congress, declaring conquest inadmissible under American public 
law, and its provisions for arbitration. Second, through the 
power and interest of the Pope in urging peace and arbitration. 
Third, by the action of both Houses of Congress, requesting the 
President to negotiate treaties of arbitration with other Govern- 
ments. Fourth, by the meeting of Congresses of all nations for 
the universal good, and by reports from Europe of dissatisfaction 
with her great armies and overtures for peace. 

Resolved, That we have heard with feelings of profound ap- 
preciation the reports that the Emperor of Germany proposes a 
pacific policy towards France, and also the reduction of the armies 
of Europe. For these acts of world-wide statesmanship and 
philanthropy, as well as for the Labor Congress, which he in- 
augurated at Berlin in the interest of all nations, we extend to 
him our sincere thanks and congratulation, and we invoke him 
to do great service to man by calling a World’s Peace Congress. 

Resolved, That a copy of the above, signed by our President 
and Secretary, be forwarded to the Emperor of Germany. 


Mr. Amos Perry, in speaking of the above, said people 
were now coming to believe that the money spent in sup- 
porting armies should be used in education. As an in- 
stance of reform, he said that when fifty-seven years ago 
he was at Harvard, there was a military company, now 
there was none. He believes the associations of military 
drill lead to intemperance and immorality. At his sug- 
gestion the following resolution was attached to those 
before mentioned. 


Resolved, That we protest against the proposed increase of 
military expenditure by the Legislature of Rhode Island, believing 
it to be of no benefit to the people, while it takes too much money 
from the taxpayers. 


Mr. Frank Gallagher narrated his experience of army 
life. He advocated the inculcation of peace principles 
in public school children, through distribution of litera- 
ture, offering of prizes for essays, and reform in reading 
books and history text books. He thought one company 
of light infantry might be maintained as a precaution in 
case of a civil riot. After a few words from Samuel 
Austin the meeting closed. 


Rev. Charles B. Rice of Danvers, Mass., who is not 
only an honored minister of the gospel, but has been a 
wise participant in public affairs as a member of the 
Massachusetts Legislature, said to us that he ‘‘considered 
the Pan-American Conference with the opening and closing 
addresses by its President, Secretary of State Blaine, as 
the most important movement in the interest of peace 
which this generation has witnessed.” Many other lead- 
ing men are equally impressed with the grand outcome of 
this new endeavor after international concord. 
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THE FIRST PARISH CHURCH. 
Founded A. D. 1632. 
MARY D. BALFOUR. 


The author of this poem, a Life member of the American Peace society, 
was one of the flock of Rev. J. B. Miles, D. D., who for seventeen years 
(1855-’71) previous to his able secretaryship of the American Peace Society, 
was the honored pastor of the ancient church in Charlestown, Mass., 
so beautifully characterized and commemorated in the poem.—Eb. 

And truly thou art old— 
With firm and steady pace 
Thou hast the centuries trod, 
And still to-day art moving on. 

True, on thy brow 
The flush of youth may not be seen, 
Nor yet the strength of manhood 
Press thee on. But life is in thee yet. 

In thine old age—so noble 
And so grand —thou dost hold thine own, 
And the old, old story bravely tell 
Of all thy fathers did, and all 

That thou hast done. 
What blessed memories are thine ! 
What noble sons, and noble daughters, too, 
It has been thine to rear, for other homes 
And other vineyards than thine own, 

In far off isles, and lands remote, 
As well as ’mid the city’s din; 
And in the quiet country town 
Thou hast thine altars raised. 

Men of great renown, 
In church and State, have done thee homage 

Through fire and sword, 
Through trials deep and dark, thy path 
Has been. And yet some sunny days 
Were thine—some happy hours, 
When thy dear children at thine altars 
Met, and truly called their Father’s God 
Their own. Oh, sacred shrine! 
Here, where the Pilgrims knelt, kneel we 
To-day. Couldst thou but speak 
In breathless silence we should list, 
And hear the story of thy life. 
Thou hast seen the lightning chained, 
And belts of iron and of steel 
The wide world encircle. 

Where once the Mayflower 
Dashed the breaking waves on high, 
And with her chosen band, defied 
Our rock-bound coast—there now ply 
Broad-ocean steamers, nobly built, 
And almost saying to the troubled waters : 
“Peace, be still!” Since thou wast born, 
Thou dear old Church, Lo! emperors, 
Kings and queens, with all their regal splendor, 
Have passed away. Millions of slaves 
Have their shackles broke, and to manhood 
Risen. War-worn veterans 
Have laid them down to die, 
And nations, now, with ““Freedom’s gates ajar,” 
Do but wait to enter in. 

But oh, the march of time! 
Thine history shall be told in ages yet— 
Let time do what it may. 
Thy sons and daughters, far and near, 
Do love thee still, and a weleome warm 
Is thine to give them. Ofttimes, 
May they come and find a blessing 
At thine altar. And in that Temple, 
Not made with hands, may all be found 
With Christ, the one great Teacher, 
And we, the learners, at his feet. 

Charlestown, Mass., 1890. 


The salary of the infant king of Spain is one million 
two hundred and fifty thousand dollars. 


FRENCH COUNCILS OF ARBITRATION. 


The unquestionable services rendered by the French 
Councils of Prud’hommes as boards of arbitration between 
masters and workmen have resulted in two bills now under 
consideration of a committee of the Chamber of Deputies, 
of interest to all concerned in labor questions. Under 
these bills all industries in which manual labor is em- 
ployed and all trades are brought within the competency 
of the prud’hommes. Their summary jurisdiction is ex- 
tended; their elections are assimilated to those of 
municipal councillors in point of suffrage and eligibility ; 
and their procedure is in some respects still further sim- 
plified. The chief importance of these bills to workmen 
and masters in other countries is their indication of the 
success of the prud’hommes. A recent report states that 
the 136 councils established throughout France deal with 
about 42,000 cases a year. The results are significant. 
Of these about 16,000 are amicably settled : about 12,000 
are voluntarily withdrawn by the parties before the ter- 
mination of the proceedings, and only some 13,000 or 
14,000 are referred for judgment. It is the first duty of 
these local boards to terminate the disputes brought 
b. fore them by a friendly arrangement between the parties, 
and failing this, to pronounce judgment. The sittings 
are presided over alternately by the master and the 
workman, who sit, at least, once a week to hear disputes 
and endeavor to settle them off hand by bringing the 
disputants to a voluntary agreement On a failure to 
reach a friendly settlement, which rarely happens as the 
pru@’hommes are practical men and not hampered by any 
code or system of jurisprudence, the case passes to the 
judicial section. Prud@hommes are invested by law with 
power to punish summarily, up to three days’ imprison- 
ment, any disturbance of the order and discipline of the 
workshop or factory, and any grave insubordination on 
the part of an apprentice. They may make visits of in- 
spection after two days’ notice and report to the tribunals 
all serious breaches of the laws and regulations which 
may come to their notice. Masters and workmen are 
represented on every council by an equal number of prud’- 
hommes. It is interesting to study from the report the 
character of the cases brought before the prud’hommes. 
They have no voice in the settlement of strikes. About 
75 per cent. of the cases submitted to their judgment are 
on the subject of wages; 10 per cent. relate to absences 
from work, and 3 per cent. relate to defective workman- 
ship. The prud’hommes date from 1806, and their long 
usefulness, with frequent enlargement of their functions, 
show their effectiveness as boards of arbitration under 
French economic conditions. — Boston Journal. 


BARBARISM IN CHURCH. 


Nearly every one has heard of the amusing sign 
which is reported to have hung in a conspicuous 
place in a Leadville church, in the days when that com- 
munity was in a somewhat chaotic state. It read: 
‘*Please do not shoot at the crganist; he dovs the best he 
ean.” That real or alleged placard is now matched by 
the story which an Episcopalian missionary bishop tells 
of his recent tour along the frontiers of Wyoming. His 
coming to a mining camp was thus heralded: ‘A great 
day. Bishop —— is here. Services in George Hall. 
N. B. Please leave your guns with the usher.’’ 
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THE GOSPEL AND WAR. 
We are indebted to Thomas C. Battey in the Peace-muker for the following ‘‘deadly parallels” which we have 


slightly changed in the interest of perspicuity. 
THE GOSPEL. 


Brings life and immortality to light. 
Teaches humility, meekness, forbearance. 
Teaches, ‘‘Love your enemies.” 
Teaches, ‘*Do good to them that hate you.” 
Teaches, *‘Overcome evil with good.” 
Teaches, ‘‘Recompense no man evil for evil.” 
Teaches, ‘‘Avenge not your own selves, but give 
place unto wrath.” 

8 Teaches, ‘-Live peacefully with all men.” 


Ore CODD 


9 Teaches, ‘‘If thine enemy hunger, feed him; if he 
thirst, give him drink.” 


10 Teaches, ‘*Let nothing be done through strife or 
vain-glory ; in lowliness of mind, let each esteem others 
better than himself.” 

11 Teaches, ‘Abstain from all appearance of evil.” 


12 Teaches, ‘‘Pray for them that despitefu'ly use you.” 

13 Teaches, ‘Put up again thy sword into its place, 
for all they that take the sword shall perish with the 
sword.” 

14 Teaches, ‘‘Be piteous ; be courteous ; not rendering 
evil for evil.” 

15 Teaches, ‘‘Therefore, all things whatsoever ye 
would that men should do unto you, do ye even so to 
them.” 

16 Prays, ‘‘Forgive us our trespasses, even as we 
forgive those who trespass against us.” 

17 Teaches, ‘*Let love be without dissimulation.”’ 


18 Teaches, ‘‘Seek peace and pursue it.” 

19 Teaches, **Do violence to no man.” 
(Given directly to soldiers.) 

20 Teaches, ‘Bless and curse not.” 


WAR. 


Brings death and destruction in darkness. 
Practises pride, haughtiness, revenge. 

Teaches, ‘‘Hate your enemis.” 

Teaches, ‘Do evil to them that hate you.” 
Teaches, ‘Overcome evil with evil.” 

Teaches, ‘*Evil for evil.” 

Teaches, ‘*Revenge, retaliation, vengeance, death, 
destruction.”’ 

8 Teaches, ‘‘Live peaceably with friends; war and 
destruction to enemies.”’ 

9 Teaches, ‘‘Starve thine enemy; destroy his fields, 
barns, cattle, and cut off his supply of water and all 
things by which he is sustained.” 

10 Reverses these precepts in every particular. 


11 What evil does not war practise and glory in? Let 
the sack of cities answer. 

12 Shoot them that attack you or defend themselves. 

13. The commanding general cries, ‘‘Draw the sword, 
thrust with the sword.” 


14 Reverses these exhortations. 


15 Teaches a soldier to do what he would not have 
done to him. 


16 Forgive our trespasses but let me punish those of 
our enemies. 

17 Teaches a man to become a spy on the ground of 
necessity and to deceive his enemy by fair professions. 

18 Seek a battle and pursue an enemy till destroyed. 

19 War is the very culmination of all violence. 


20 War curses. It embodies and administers curses. 
Only when overruled as all sin may be does it bless. 


SAVING LIFE.—THE FRANCIS MEDAL. 


A small company assembled in the blue parlor of the 
White House, Washington, April, 12 to witness the formal 
presentation of a medal to Joseph Francis of Boston in 
recogn tion of his services in the construction and perfec- 
tion of life-saving appliances. The medal is of pure 
gold and weighs over three Troy pounds. It is four 
inches in diameter and contains $760 worth of pure gold. 
The total cost of the medal, exclusive of the design, was 
over $3000. There were present the President, Mrs. Mc- 
Kee, Mrs. Nimmick, Senators Evarts, Blair and Reagan ; 
Representative Buchanan and a number of ladies. The 
ceremonies consisted of an address by Senator Evarts, 
representing Congress, an address by the President and 
a brief response of thanks by Mr. Francis, who, at the 
age of eighty-eight, was so overcome that he could not 
compleet his remarks. The President spoke as follows: 

‘‘Mr. Francis: We have assembled to complete the 
purpose expressed in the resolution of Congress to which 
Mr. Evarts has referred. ‘The duty which is laid upon 
me, to place this medal in your hands, is a very pleasant 
one. It is the tribute of a grateful country toa citizen 
who has rendered a conspicuous service to mankind. 


The tributes you have received from foreiga countries to 
the value of your life-saving appliances are now tardily 
but generously and fittingly confirmed and crowned by 
this testimonial from your own. It was not enough that 
the savage wrecker should be driven from the coast, for 
the arm of the sympathizing watcher who had taken his 
place was still shortened and impotent tosave. You have 
given it power, have made it possible for the shore to 
send succor to the ship. You have invented and sug- 
gested appliances that have saved many thousands of 
human lives. Not many of these have been able to know 
or to thank the man who saved them, but the nation to- 
day voices the gratitude of these and of the many 
thousands more who will owe their deliverance to you. 
In the name of the American Congress and the American 
people I nuw place this medal of honor in your hands.” 


—Levi K. Joslin, in discussing the official titles em- 
ployed in the Rhode Island resolutions of which he was 
the author, aptly writes: “His Honor” may not always 
be honorable, nor ‘*His Holiness,” holy. But the sincere 
peace words and peace work of politician or priest are 
honorable and holy. 
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PEACE. 
MARTHA PERRY LOWE. 


Peace is the Angel that I ever seek, 
When I am lying down, and when I wake ; 
All joy I would resign for her sweet sake 
Content to look upon her face so meek. 


Come heavenly visitant and sit with me, 

And show me glimpses of the great beyond, 
With tender lookings-back, and memories fond, 
As all the sacred Past again I see! 


Celestial Spirit of the starlit skies, 

And all the great immensities of space 

That hold thee captive in their vast embrace, 
Let me enwrapt with thee in visions rise, 


Until I reach the outer courts of Him 

Who spreads the glory of the dawning light, 

Who draws the curtain of the silent night, 

And sits serene among the cherubim. 
Somerville, Mass. 


THE LOMBARDY UNION FOR INTERNATIONAL 
ARBITRATION AND PEACE. 


We have received a resolution of thanks for our publi- 
cations sent the Lombardy Union at Milan, also some 
grateful and appreciating resolutions on the death of 
Mrs. Cora Kennedy Sada of Boston, who left six thousand 
dollars to that Peace Society. We make the following 
extracts : 

‘‘This Committee desires to hold up as an example to 
all the generous acts of the deceased lady, in the hope 
that many who now hesitate to give their aid to the 
diffusion of the great principles of humanity and peace 
will no longer do so, but feel bound to co-operate in over- 
coming the hostility of men in authority who live under 
the influence of ancient prejudices.” 

‘‘The Committee commends the memory of this woman 
of noble beneficence to the love of generous hearts, 
certain that her name will survive when the names of 
many men now highly placed will be forgotten, because 
they have given their talents and power to maintain 
Europe in barbarism by armed force.” 

‘*The Committee expresses the hope that in the name 
of Cora Kennedy Sada many women’s societies may be 
formed in Italy, like those in other countries, which shall 
undertake to spread abroad the principles of peace.” 

The Lombardy Union continues to receive new ad- 
herents and contributions from many sources. A veteran 
who fought in many battles for the deliverance of his 
country, S. Carlo Cassola, of Pavia. when sending a 
donation, expressed his strong desire and belief in the 
possibility of universal peace ; and concluded with these 
words: ‘I feel that every reflecting man should spon- 
taneously contribute to this sacred crusade, when he 
thinks of the calamities produced by war.’’ Many work- 
ingmen’s societies have forwarded contributions and ex- 
pressions of sympathy, such as the following : 

‘*Militarism is the advanced guard of barbarism ;” 
‘*‘We hope that the moral and material benefits of the 
peace movement will be spread throughout Europe.” S. 
Bozzoni of Brescia, who had fought in the battles of Inde- 
pendence, writes: ‘‘When peace is established, universal 
fraternity and social well-being will follow.” 


THE COAST DEFENCES. 


Recent newspaper articles and Congressional reports 
as to the utter inadequacy of our coast and harbor de- 
fences, and of our naval armament to resist foreign inva- 
sion, have attracted great attention from naval officers. In 
an interview, Commander G. W. Pigman said: ‘Of 
war ships we have none. With our present naval facilities 
it would be utterly impossible for us torespond to attack 
by counter invasion, and there is nothing to prevent a 
war ship with the modern long range rifle guns from an- 
choring at asafe distance and shelling all our important 
coast cities. But, while this is true, I don’t think that 
we ought to overlook nor underes'imate such facilities as 
we have. First, the rifle guns which are now being made 
at the Washington Navy Yard, and with which it is pro- 
posed to arm all our monitors, excel all other guns in the 
world. They surpass all other guns in the material put 
in them, and they have a greater initial velocity. 

The monitor system is unquestionably the strong de- 
fence for us. ‘The monitor has revolutionized naval 
warfare. It is the model of the best fighting ship afloat 
to-day. One of its advantages is the very small target it 
presents to the enemy. When loaded with ammunition 
and crew its freeboard is not more than fourteen inches. 
It is a good floating battery for harbor defence, and is 
just the thing for fighting in smooth water. While not 
invulnerable, it is difficult to penetrate, its turrets being 
heavy and of small dimensions. It has no special speed, 
but is easy to handle. Our other means of defence are 
torpedoes, which are exploded either by contact or fired 
from a station on the shore. The advantage of this 
means of defence is the speed and comparative ease with 
which these mines can be placed. Swift torpedo boats 
also can be used to advantage, having a speed of 22 or 
24 miles, with noiseless engine.” 


OPPOSED TO GREAT ARMAMENTS. 
PETITION TO CONGRESS. 


To the Senate and House of Representatives in Congress 
assembled ; 

Inasmuch as an unprecedented and extraordinary ex- 
penditure of public money for merely military purposes 
in a time of profound peace is seriously proposed by the 
Naval Committee of the United States Senate and by 
other persons, to fortify the coast, create a vast navy and 
make a standing army of 100,000 necessary; the under- 
signed citizens of the State of . . respect- 
fully but earnestly entreat your honorable bodies to re- 
ject the recommendations of the Naval Committee and 
other measures of similar character, which propose to 
devote such a large amount of the public money needed 
to foster material development and national education, to 
that which we believe will provoke unfriendliness abroad 
and menace peace and security at home. 


Any person who wishes to sign and circulate the above 
petition will receive a copy for that purpose by making 
request for the same to the Secretary of the American 
Peace Society, 1 Somerset St., Boston. 


It is strange inconsistency that any advocate of peace 
should seem to do his utmost to promote ill feeling among 
individuals. —London Figaro. 
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THE ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 


—John G. Whittier, speaking of his correspondence 
with Messrs. Blaine and Coolidge of the Pan-American 
Congress, writes: ‘‘They seem disposed to do all that is 
possible for the cause of Peace.” We hear that he wrote 
Secretary Blaine that if he would secure peace for the 
American Continent by a general system of arbitration it 
would be a greater honor than to be President of the 


United States. 


UNIVERSAL PEACE CONGRESS, 1890. 


The following circular letter has been addressed to officers 
of societies throughout the world who are specially inter- 
ested in the cause of Peace. 

47 New Broap Street, 
Lonvon, E.C., April, 1890. 

Dear Sir—We have the pleasure to inform you that a 
General and an Executive Committee have been consti- 
tuted in order to make arrangements for the Second 
Annual Peace Congress, to be held, as decided by the 
Congress in Paris last June, in London in July next, from 
the 14th to the 19th inclusive. The meetings will be held 
at the Westminster Town Hall, London, W. 

It is desirable that the General Committee should 
comprise among its Vice-Presidents well known and dis- 
tinguished friends of international concord belonging to 
different nationalities. We shall, therefore, be particu- 
larly obliged if you will indicate the names of any rep- 
resenting your country who might fitly be nominated, and 
we shall be glad to have this information at your earliest 
convenience. 

Being anxious to facilitate the attendance of a large 
number of guests from foreign countries, we shall en- 
deavor to secure for many of our visitors, if not all, a 
home with some of our London friends during the week 
of the Congress. 

A fund will be raised to meet the expense attending 
the organization of the Congress and the arrangements 
for the convenience of visitors—English and Foreign. 

We hope that your Society will be largely represented 
at the Congress, and that in due course we shall receive 
from you an intimation of the number of members of 
your Society, both ladies and gentlemen, whom we shall 
have the pleasure of seeing, together with their names 
and addresses. 

We shall be happy to afford any information you may 
desire, and to receive any suggestions which your Com- 
mittee may offer in connection with the Congress 

It has been considered advisable to draw up a pro- 
gramme of the subjects to be discussed at the Congress, 
copies of which are sent herewith, and we shall feel 
obliged by your making its contents known as widely as 
possible. 

You will observe that our Committee have excluded 
from this list of subjects every question of international 
politics which involves pending controversies. We have 
thought this course necessary in order to secure calm 
deliberation and to avoid debates which might wound 
national susceptibilities. 

We hope that competent members of your Society may 
be induced to furnish carefully prepared writt-n com- 
munications on any of the subjects specified in the pro- 


gramme. It will be readily understood that as such 
papers will require careful selection and classification, it 
will be desirable that they should be forwarded as early 
as possible for the consideration of the Committee. Such 
communications will be received up to the 14th June. 
Meanwhile we shall be glad if you will kindly bring the 
matter before your members, and invite their co-operation. 
Each communication should be accompanied, if prac- 
ticable, by a precis of its contents. 
We are, Dear Sir, very faithfully yours, 
HODGSON PRATT, 


Chairman of Executive Committee. 


W. Evans Darsy, 


J. Frep. Green, Secretaries. 


THE LONDON CONGRESS. 


The ‘following letter has been issued to some persons 
known to be specially interested in Peace and Arbitration 
measures : 

No. 1 Somerset STREET, 
Boston, Mass., May 1, 1890. 

Dear Sir—The American Peace Society has received 
the programme (page 87) of a Universal Peace Congress 
to be held as indicated therein. 

The Executive Committee wish to respond to the invi- 
tation accompanying this promptly and cordially. They 
will feel obliged to you if you will suggest the name of 
any known friend and advocate of Peace, who may be 
willing to represent this Society at the Congress, and, if 
practicable, prepare and submit a paper on some one of 
the topics suggested in the enclosed programme. Will 
you be able to attend if chosen delegate? Our London 
friends kindly offer their hospitalities during the session of 
the Congress, July 14-19. Our Society will not be able 
to pay travelling expenses. The election of delegates 
will take place at the annual meeting of the Society at 
Pilgrim Hall, Boston, Tuesday, May 27, at 2.30 p. m. 

R. B. Howarp, Secretary. 


THE PAN-AMERICAN ARBITRATION TREATY. 


The representatives of nine nations have already (May 
1) signed theArbitration Treaty, which was one of the 
most important fruits of the All-America Conference, 
and the signatures of three more are promised. The only 
difficulty liable to be experienced is with Chili and the 
Argentine Republic. But even these two countries can 
hardly hold out when arbitration has been formally ac- 
cepted as the governing policy by all the remaining inde- 
pendent Powers of the continent. The treaty, when 
approved by the representatives of the contracting States, 
will go to the several Governments for ratification. The 
New York Tribune says: ‘‘The United States and Brazil, 
having taken the initiative, can impart a powerful impulse 
to the international movement by prompt and decisive 
action in ratifying the treaty. * * * The two chief 
Republics of the New World ought to be among the first 
to unite in sanctioning the scheme of compulsory arbitra- 
tion.” 


Our lives should be as pure as snowfields, where our 


footsteps leave a mark but not a stain.— Anon. 
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UNIVERSAL PEACE CONGRESS. 


PROGRAMME FOR THE UNIVERSAL PEACE CONGRESS, TO BE 
HELD AT THE WESTMINSTER TOWN HALL, LONDON W., 
guty 147TH To 197H, 1890. 


SUBJECTS FOR CONSIDERATION. 


A.—Tue CHRISTIAN AND OTHER RELIGIOUS ASPECTS OF 
THE QUESTION OF PEACE AND Wak. 


I.—The Sacredness of human life. 
II.—The brotherhood of man, and of nations. 
III.—God’s teaching to the Jews in the old Testament. 
IV.—Christ’s teaching to the world in the New Testa- 
ment. 
V.—Duties of ministers of religion with regard to 
peace and war. 
VI.—Religious instruction in reference to peace and war. 
B.—INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION. 


I.—Principles of Arbitration. 

a. Difference between Arbitral and purely legal 
decisions. 

b. Cases, if any, to which Arbitration is not 
applicable. 

c. Cases, if any, in which Mediation is prefer- 
able to Arbitration. 

11.—Arbitral Treaties. 

a. Question of declaring in any such Treaties 
that no decision shall be binding which 
affects the independence and liberty of the 
nations concerned. 

b. A condition to be inserted in any such Treaty 
that no territory shall be transferred from 
one power to another without the sanction 
of the majority of the inhabitants of such 
territory. 

c. Means of overcoming the difficulties in the 
way of the adoption of such Treaties and 
reservation, if any, of the class of ques- 
tions to be submitted to the Arbitrators. 


11].—ArsirraL TripuNats— 

a. In what respect do Courts of Arbitration differ 
from ordinary Courts of Law. 

b. Means of securing an acknowledgment by the 
Governments of the need of such Tribunals ; 
and difficulties impeding their establish- 
ment. 

c. Question as to the mode of constituting such 
Tribunals: Professor Leone Levi’s project 
that Governments should appoint an equal 
number of Jurists to sit for a fixed term of 
years as members of a High Court of 
nations. 

d. Mode of convening such a High Court when- 
ever its services are required: its place of 
meeting; by whom to be convened, etc., 
etc. 

e. Procedure of the High Court in nominating 
from among its members the Arbitral Court 
or Tribunal ; should the High Court on being 
constituted, appoint a Committee to draft a 
system of Procedure; Procedure of the 
Arbitral Court, etc., ete. 


C.—INTERNATIONAL Law. 


I.—Reforms required. 


II.—Formation of a Code. 

a. What steps is it desirable to take for the pre- 
paration of such a Code? 

b. Consideration by the Congress of the materials 
for such a Code which were published by 
the late Leone Levi and Bluntschli, by D. 
Dudley Field, and others. 

c. What course should be adopted for securing 
the acceptance of such a Code? 


D.—NEUTRALIZATION. 


I.—Reasons which render the Neutralization of States, 
territories, rivers, canals, etc., desirable; how to 
render the same effective? 

II.—Plans to be adopted whereby neutralized Provinces 
or States may be able to dispense with the necessity 
of maintaining defensive forces? 


E.—DIsARMAMENT. 


I.—Is any scheme for disarmament practicable at the 
present time? 
II.—Under what conditions, and by what arrangement 
would such disarmament be practicable? 
I1I.—Gradual, simultaneous and proportional disarma- 
ment. 


F.—Nationat Controt over DECLARATION OF War. 


I.—The expression of the National Will as a necessary 
condition of a Declaration of War. 
I1I1.—Methods of securing this result. 

a. Is it practicable to constitute an organization 
whereby responsible and permanent func- 
tionaries must consider and report on any 
international dispute before the Govern- 
ment can declare war? 

b. Howshould such an organization be constituted, 
and with what functions? Should it take 
the form of the English Privy Council, or 
of a permanent and independent body 
created by Parliament? 

c. What are the difficulties which lie in the way 
of such an organization, and how can they 
be met? 

III.—How far should the sanction of Parliament, or other 
representative Assembly, be necessary to a Declara- 
tion of War? 


G.—RE.aTIons OF CIVILIZED STATES TOWARDS V/EAKER 
Races. 


I.—In what manner can the protection of the latter 
from aggression, and from an invasion of their 
rights, be best secured ? 

II.—The relations of civilized States towards each other 
in territories belonging to weaker races. 


H.—Inprrect Causes oF War, AND REMEDIES FOR THE 
SaME. 


I.—Causes : 
a. Prejudices and traditions. 
b. Misrepresentations and exaggerations of Legis- 
lative Assemblies, the Press, and Platform. 
c. Alleged influence of protective and discrimi- 
nating Tariffs or Duties. 
d. Other causes of alienation. 
IT.—Remedies for the above. 
a. The moral responsibilities of Statesmen ip 
reference to this question. 
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I.—EpucatTionaL ASPECTS OF THE QUESTION. 


I.—Methods whereby the attention of the young in 
Primary Schools may be directed to the importance 
of Peace, alike to nations and to mankind. 

a. Suggestions for giving greater prominence to 
the value of moral and civic heroism, as 


compared with that of military courage and | 
warlike distinction. 

b. Injury to the cause of Peace arising from the 
attractiveness with which the war system is 
presented to youth. 

ce. Military drill in schools. 

If.—Provisions for instruction in questions relating to | 
International Arbitration, Tribunals, and a Code of 
Law, in High Schools, Colleges and Universities. 

I1I.—Introduction of historical text-books, calculated to 
show : 

a. The wastefulness of War and its failure to 
secure a just settlement of disputes. 

b. The advantages of Industry and Peace to 
human progress and national development. 


J.—InreER—PARLIAMENTARY CONFERENCE. 


I.—In what form can co-operation be effectively es- 
tablished between the Annual Inter-Parliamentary 
Conference and the Universal Peace Congress. 


K.—FEpERATION OF PEACE SOCIETIES. 
J.—Is it desirable to create a Federation of all Peace 


Societies in Europe and America? 
11.—If so, what steps should be taken to carry it out? 


ANGLO-AMERICAN CORRESPONDENCE. 


By request we gladly reprint the following correspond- 
ence which appeared first in 1886. We call special at- 
tention to the sentiment expressed by the venerable John 
Peace Hazard which is peculiarly timely when so many 
Americans assert that the only safety for America is to 
rival the vast armaments of Europe. Mr. Gladstone was 
evidently impressed with the view expressed by Mr. 
Hazard. 


LETTER FROM T. P. GILL, M. P. 


Dustin, Nov. 1.—I have received the following letter 
from Mr. Gladstone in reference to my dispatch from 
Harwarden which, I may mention, has been reproduced 
n the English and Irish papers: 

Harwarben, Oct. 29, 1886. 

My Dear Sir—I venture on transmitting to you the 
enclosed letter (No. 1), which appears to be due to your 
communication, and which you may deem worthy of some 
notice. For my part I had not intended to go beyond 
saying—I have not the same right to assert—what may 
fairly be called unanimity in the South as in the North, but 
I rejoice in every indication of it. I believe that among 
the Southerners resident in Paris there is difference of 
opinion. The inclosed letter (No. 2) from Peacedale, 
United States, is an interesting one, breathing an excel- 
lent spirit, but I do not propose to treat the subject on 
my own account. It is one which Europe will hear of. 

I remain faithfully yours, W. E. GLapsToneE. 


The first inclosure is a letter from W. L. Vening, of 
the firm of Martin & Vening, lawyers, Coleman, Texas, 
and runs as follows: 


‘‘A perusal of Mr. T. P. Gill’s letter in the St. Louis 
Republican of the 7th discloses the fact that you are 
under the impression that the Southern States of America 
are not in sympathy with the great cause of home rule 
for Ireland. Being a southern American of English and 
Welsh parentage, I naturally take great interest and 


| concern in the grand struggle for right, and I think I am 


in a position to correctly judge the feeling of our southern 
people and it affords me much pleasure to inform you 
that your impression is entirely unfounded. Nowhere on 
the face of the civilized globe does the heart of man beat 
more in unison with the efforts of you and your noble 
following for Ireland’s freedom than in our sunny South. 
From the highest to the lowest the interest is intense, 
and no one is naturally surprised at the knowledge dis- 
played by the mass of our people of the subject and even 
the details of this, the greatest measure now before the 
world. Permit me to ask your pardon for this intrusion, 
but I felt that you were unintentionally doing our people 
an injustice and that it might afford you some degree of 
pleasure to know that we are your friends.” 

The second communication is from Joseph Peace 
Hazard, Peacedale, Rhode Island, who asks if the situation 
in the East would not be ameliorated for all time if Turkey 
would give Russia a free passage through the Dardanelles 
except for purposes of war, and if England would consent 
toa similar arrangement in regard to a passage through the 
Suez canal ani Red sea. ‘‘I have long thought,” writes 
Mr. Hazard, ‘‘that any nation that would disarm itself 
entirely and trust itself to the honor of nations in case 
questions of right should arise, would be as safe from 
violence as an infunt in its mother’s arms. Individuals 
there may be who would disregard claims of this character, 
but communities never intentionally.” 


WELL DONE, MR. BLAINE. 


Whatever else may come of the deliberations of the 
Pan-American Congress, the agreement arrived at to 
hereafter settle all national disputes between any two of the 
Republics of North, South and Central America and Hayti 
by arbitration will be esteemed as more than justifying 
all the labor and expense that have attended the sittings 
of the delegates. The only exception from matters of 
dispute which must be arbitrated is in case a nation 
may believe its independent existence at stake, when ar- 
bitration may be declined. The agreement of the 
Congress is at once binding upon all the parties to it 
except the United States, the assent of which will not 
have been completed until after ratification by the Senate. 
The treaty is to remain in force twenty years after rati- 
fications shall have been exchanged. After that time 
any nation dissatisfied with its terms may withdraw upon 
one year’s notice. 

This assurance of good understanding among the 
States of America ought to have its effect in greatly 
reducing military and naval expenditures. It ought also 
to be an impressive lesson for the older States of Europe, 
which are wasting the resources of their people in main- 
taining vast military organizations to insure peace by 
perpetual readiness for war. An agreement of the great 
Powers to arbitrate their difficulties would be the longest 
stride toward the millennium that Christianized nations 
have ever made.— Philadelphia Record. 
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occasion by Hon. Horatio King, 
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ROBERT C. WINTHROP. LIST OF LIFE MEMBERS 
Hon. Robert C. Winthrop, who is making a brief Or THe AmerIcaAN Peace Society, Marcu, 1890. 
sojourn at the national capital, paid a visit April 29, to COLORADO. 
the Washington Monument, at the Jaying of the corner 
stone of which he pronounced the oration on the Fourth CONNECTICUT 
He is the second Vice President of the|, . Merwich. 
Monument Association, and was accompanied ,on this|T. . . . Plantsville. 
the Secretary. Some |B. W. Tompkins . - Norwich. 
years since Mr. Winthrop stood upon the summitof the| se prow ILLINOIS. ee 
unfinished shaft when it had reached a height of 470 feet, | res Euizaperu BovEr Lacheash, 
but this was the first time that he ever made the complete | wyitiam CLARK . Bloomington. 


ascent. Not inaptly did Mr. Winthrop as he left the 
monument suggest that the elevator that bore him safely 
to the skies and back be christened ‘‘Excelsior.”’ 

Mr. Winthrop was welcomed to the floor of both houses 
of Congress, the Massachusetts Senators introducing him 
to the new members of the Senate. Mr. Winthrop is 
nearly eighty-two years of age. It is forty-two years 
since he pronounced the oration above alluded to. What 
changes in Washington city and our entire country have 
those years witnessed ! 


—Our friend Dr. Richet informs us that the Ex- 
Emperor of Brazil, Don Pedro, has enrolled his name as 
a foundation member of the French Société d’ Arbitrage. 
On a certain occasion Garibaldi said, ‘King Victor is no 
king like another, but, verily noble as we are.” Don 
Pedro’s action shows that he is a monarch unlike the 
common run of kings. Neither he nor we have forgotten 
that he was compelled to abdicate, not by his people, but 
by a military pronunciamento.— Arbitrator. 


—aA Berlin correspondent of the Glasgow Herald reports 
that Emperor William, a little time ago, wishing to realize 
the sensations of a soldier on guard, put himself on duty 
for ‘twenty-four hours in an extemporized guardroom 
within his own garden at Potsdam, and stood sentry 
during four spells of two hours each during that time. 
He wore the uniform of aprivate soldier, carried a rifle, 
and ate of the soldier’s ordinary. Only one or two 
persons of his entourage were aware of what he was 
doing until he had done it. When the whole thing was 
over he was asked how he enjoyed standing sentry at 
night, and he answered—‘‘I was thinking all the time 
how many millions of poor wretches have gone through the 
drudgery of military life while loathing it, and have got 
killed in wars for the causes of which they did not care a 
button 


—‘‘It took a few days only to get Israel out of Egypt 
but it took forty years to get Egypt out of Israel.” To 
save a nation from a war is one thing. To purge the 
spirit of war from the hearts of the people, so they will 
not plan for, expect and prepare for war and long for it 
is another. 


—lIt is stated that Emperor William is preparing a scheme 
for a peacefu] compromise of the existing differences be- 
tween Germany and France, and will submit the terms to 
the French Government at an early day. The plan is 
said to be so entirely equitable that its tender by the 
more aggressive of the two Powers cannot fail of cordial 
acceptance by the other, though it may possibly be sub- 
jected to slight modifications. 


Mrs. M. K. CAREY . F 

Gen. CHARLES H. HOWARD. . — 
Buv. domm . «© wo 
JONATHAN OWEN 
Mas. Mymom PHELPS .. 


INDIANA. 
JONATHAN DIxoNn 
SamumL MITCHELL . . + « e 
Mary MYERS. . 
JAMES P. PLUMMER 7 

IOWA 

JosEpH ARNOLD. . 


Epwin HowARD. . 
ELEAS JESSUP. . 


«6. 

Repecca H. ROBERTS . ...... 
KANSAS. 

WASHINGTON HADLEY .. 

N. D. Horron . re 


MAINE. 

Mrs. F. G. BUTLER oa ae 

SAMUEL BUFFUM 

Rev. J. S. Co@swELL 

Hon. J. H. DRUMMOND 

J. Scott JR. . 

Hon. J. B. Foster . 

HrraM . 

Rey. THoMAS Hint, DD. 

Hon. ARTHUR JEWELL 


Rev. Cuartes H. Pore . . 
WELD... 
Rev. CHARLES WHITTIER. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
Dr. J. M. ALDRICH . 

CHARLES ALBRO. 

Mary D. BALFOUR . 

Davip M. BALFouR  . 

Rev. Smitru BAKER, D. D.. 

Dra. Isaac CowDRy 

Joun H. CROSSMAN. .. 

Mrs. E. T. Dow . 
Rev. E. Dowsg, D. D. 
Rev. S. Hopkins Emery ..... 
Rev. L.R. EASTMAN ... . 

Dr. H. M. Figup. .... 

Ezra KELLY 2 


FRANKLIN S. LANE... 

ge 
JOSEPH PRATT . 

Hon. ROBERT TREAT PAINE, 
Epwin Reep, Esq. .. . 
FREDERICK 
Rev. CHARLES B. SMITH ... 


Princeton. 

+ « Glencoe. 
Lewistown. 
Onarga. 
Lewistown, 


«+ Russiaville, 
Westfield. 
Indianapolis. 
Martinsville, 
Martinsville. 

Noblesville. 

- Huntington. 


Lynnville. 


. Wilton Junction. 


- Bangor. 

New Providence. 
- «  Eldora. 

- Solon. 

Oskalox sa. 


Lawrence. 


Matfield Green. 


- Council Grove. 


+ . Farmington. 


North Berwick. 
Groveville. 

- Portland. 

. Farmington. 

- + Bangor. 
. Farmington. 

- Portland. 

« Bath. 
Kennebunkport. 
Olamon. 
Dennisville, 


Boston.- 
Fall River. , 


Charlestown. 
Charlestown. 
- Lowell. 
orth Leominster. 
Lynn. 
- « Lynn, 
Newburyport. 
Brookline. 


«+ Sherborn. 


+ « Taunton. 
- Boston. 
« Newton. 
New Bedford. 
Charlestown. 

Cambridgeport. 

« « Quiney, 

Quincy. 
Quiney. 

. Lynn. 
. Worcester. 
. Topsfield. 

Worcester. 

Cambridge. 

- « « Malden, 

. West Medford. 
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MICHIGAN. 
Mrs. PHEBE T.CLEMENTS .....-. « Detroit. 
LoRBENZzO DEWEY. . © © © © . Stockbridge. 


L. WESTON. . 
MINNESOTA. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Rev. F.G. CLARKE . . Plymouth. 
L. H. PILLsBuRY . Derry Depot. 
Miss ApBiz P. ROBINSON. .....+ #£Exeter. 
Mrs. HANNAH W. TUKESBURY. .. . . West Epping. 
NEW JERSEY. 
Rev. F. B. PULLAN. . + East Orange. 
NEW YORE. 
CHartes H. MAtcom.....- New York. 


HERMAN WILCOX. . . - Bergen. 


HANNAH B. BROWN. 

Wa. G. HUBBARD . 
Jessie HENWORTHY. . . 
PHILLIP MARTIN 
Wma. NICHOLSON... . 
IsRAEL H. TERRELL. . 
Ruopa Woop... . 


W. Elkton, 
Mt. Gilead, 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


C. GARRETT ... .. + « Germantown. 

RHODE ISLAND. 

JosepH H. ATWATER ..... + + + « Providence. 


Providence. 
. Providence. 
. Adamsville. 
. Adamsville. 
. Providence. 
Peacedale. 
. Providence. 


GIDEON GIFFORD ...-+ + 
Gro. Hussey GIFFORD . 
ALFRED A. HARRINGTON. . 
Miss Avis HARRIS ... 


JOSEPH PEACE HAZARD ... Peacedale. 
AUGUSTINE JONES ..... «+ + + « « Providence. 


. Portsmouth, 
Providence, 
Providence. 


J.G. PARKHURST .. 
Hon. Amos PERRY 


TENNESSEE. 


Rev. S.G. BoarpMAN,D.D. ... 
SAMUEL LEVERING. . 


« Marypville. 
VERMONT. 
Mrs. M.S. TARBELL Plainfield. 
WISCONSIN. 


ANNUAL MEMBERS. 


The following named persons, some of whom were 
_ already Life Members, have paid the annual membership 
fee ($2.00) or more for 1890-91. Some are new members ; 
others by this method renew their annual subscription. 


Joun P. ANDREWS 


Jackson. 
. . Hillsdale. 
. . Hillsdale, 


Pror. N. BoarpMAN, D.D.........-. Chicago, Ill. 
SAMUEL BUFFINGTON Fall River, Mass. 
Rev. 8. C. BUSHNELL ... Arlington, Mass. 
Rav. ©. G. ... Plymouth, N. H. 
Rev. Geo. N. MARDEN. .......-. Colorado Springs, Col. 
Mrs. WooDBRIDGE ODLIN .........-. Roxbury, Mass. 
Mrs. ANDREW PEIRCE......... Clifton Springs, N. Y. 
Rev. DANIEL RICHARDS ........+.-. Somerville, Mass. 
On. GAWEER «. Phillips, Me 
Hon. RoBERTC. WINTHROP .......... Boston, Mass. 
Rev. WORCESTER Newtonville, Mass. 
New York, N. Y. 
RECEIPTS FOR APRIL, 1890. 
Permanent Peace Fund, Boston, . i ° “ $100 00 
Rhode Island Peace Society, . . ° 50 00 
Obediah Brown Fund, . 80 00 
Congregational Church, Arlington, Mass., . 12 37 
Samuel Buffum (donation), N. Berwick, Me.,  . 10 00 
Thomas D. Robertson (donation), Rockford, IIl., ‘ 10 00 
A friend—to avoid debt ‘ 40 00 
Annual memberships, . 8 00 
Periodicals, . ° ‘ 13 15 
Total, ° $342 95 
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How to go to Saratoga. 


The AmerIcAN Home Missionary Society holds 


its anniversary at 


THE LIGHT RUNNING 


SARATOGA JUNE 3-5. SEWING MACHINE | 


The Hoosac Tunnel Route is the only direct one from : 
Boston to Saratoga. Special and liberal arrangements 
have been made for persons going from Boston and the 
East. The Express train leaves the Fitchburg Depot 
Tuesday, June 3 at 8.30 A.M. arriving at Saratoga at 
3.30 P.M., giving ample time to see the famous watering 
place and get settled at the place of entertainment before 


the evening meeting. 


MEN WANTED! THAT Gives 


To sell our choice Nursery Stock. NO EXPERIENCE REQUIRED. PERFECT SATISFACTION 


Steady work the year round. LIBERAL PAY GUARANTEED NEW TOME SEWING MACHINE GOAN 


WEEKLY. Outfits free. Write for terms and commence at once. chic. = 28 UNION SQUARE NX. 
ATWOOD & COMPANY, st tovis.mo, ATLANTA.GA. 


Nurserymen, 


ROUND TRIP TICKETS AT TWO-THIRDS LADIES’ 
THE USUAL FARE—ABOUT $7.00. FAVORITE. 
THE ONLY SEWING MACHINE 


GENEVA, N.Y. ‘THE NEW HOME 8S. M. CO., 
160 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


PLOWS, HARROWS and CULTIVATORS. 
TIMOTHY B. HUSSEY, 


MANUFACTURER, 
North Berwick, Maine. 


“HARD METAL” 
PLOWS 
A SPECIALTY. 


ightness of draft, and thoroughness of 


Superior workmanship, strength, durability, 
work are some of the qualities possessed by the Hussey Plows, 

“T sold seventy-six of your ‘Hard Metal’ Plows last year and can give you a good testimcnial from 
every man who bought one.”—R. B. Dunning, Bangor. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogues FREE. Address as above. 


Hussey's Patent Steel Coulter Harrow. 


CENTENWIAL 

These Coulter Teeth Teeth and Irons sold 
are made of thin blades 
of > STEEL, 
STi 


Harrows and Horse Hees FREE, 
NORTH BERWICK, ME. Has steel wings the beet im- 
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E MASS: | 
DALLAS, | 
USSEY's 
DE 
Catalogue of Plows, ‘ 
Address T. B. HU 
: E 
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Por beauty of polish, saving of labor, freeness from dust, 
durability and cheapness, truly unrivalled in any country. 

CAUTION.—Beware of worthless imitations under other names, 
put up in similar shape and color intended to deceive. Each ] 
package of the genuine bears our Trade Mark. Take no other. : 


De not take any chances of being poisoned or burned 
to death with liquid stove polish, paints, and enamels 
in bottles. ‘*The Rising Sun Stove Polish” is safe, 
odorless, brilliant, the cheapest and best stove polish 
made, and the consumer pays for no expensive tin or 
glass package with every purchase. 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD 


HOOSAC TUNNEL ROUTE. 


The Hoosac Tunnel Route forms, in connection with the Boston, Hoosac 
Tunnel & Western, Delaware and Hudson Ce.’s West Shore and 
New York Central and Hudson River Railroads, the shortest and 
most direct route between Boston, Williamstown, Troy, Mechanics- 
ville, Saratoga, Schenectady, Rotterdam Junction, Buffalo and the 
West; also in connection with the B.and M. R. R. (W. N. and P. Div.), 
and Maine Central Railroads, via Ayer Junction, it forms the shortest 
route between Portland, Augusta, Bangor and the West. The Fitchburg 
Railroad in connection with the Cheshire and Central Vt. Railroads, via 
Fitchburg, forms the shortest and most direct route betweer Boston, 
Keene, Bellows Falls, Rutland, Burlington, St. Albans and Montreal; also 
to Brattleboro’ in connection with Central Vt. Railroad via Miller's Falls. 


Through the most Picturesque and Beautiful Scenerv in 
New England. 


For Tickets, Time-Tables, Seats in Drawing Room Cars, etc., apply at 
the Company’s Office, 


P5O Washington Street, 250 


Or Depot Ticket Office, Causeway St., Boston. 


J. R. WATSON, General Passenger Agent. 


Headquarters, Congregational House, 


The PILGRIM PRIZE SERIES of Sunday-school 
Library Books, published by the Congregational Sunday- 
school and Publishing Society, is without doubt one of 
the best sets of books distinctively for* Sunday-school 
Libraries ever issued. The titles and authors of the six 
volumes are as follows: 

Rose anp Tuorn.—By Katharine Lee Bates. 

A Tittep Matwen.—By Caroline Atwater Mason. 

Tue Hermit or Livry.—By M. R. Housekeeper. 

A Knor or Biur.—By Lottie E. Street. 

My Lavy Neti.—By Emily Weaver. 

How He Mapes His Fortune. —By Julia A. W. DeWitt. 

Each book contains a complete story, and there is a 
remarkable variety of plot, character and purpose in the 


Series. All are worthy from a literary point of view, 
and some of them may be characterized as of unusual 
merit in that direction. 

Numerous and spirited illustrations by Frank T. Merrill 
and Caroline S. King add to the attractiveness of the 
volumes. 


Congregational 


Congregational House, Boston. 


Sunday School 


The CONGREGATiONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND PUBLISHING SOCIETY publish 
and have for sale the best Religious, Theological and Sunday-school Books. 
Pilgrim Series of Lesson Helps, the Pilgrim Sunday School Record Books, and the Pilgrim Music. 


They also issue the 


Boston, and 175 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The $1000 which the above named Society recently 
paid for two of the above manuscripts seems to have 
been well invested, for not only were two unusual books 
thus secured, but others were brought by the Prize offer 
to the attention of the Society, among which four were 
deemed worthy to stand with the two Prize Books, the 
six constituting the PILGRIM PRIZE SERIES. The 
publishers of this Series confidently present it to the 
public, and feel that they are justified in claiming for it 
an unusual patronage. The books combine Christian 
helpfulness with literary ability, and each story is so 
interesting that it cannot fail to appeal with success to 
the most indifferent reader. 


The books are sold at $1.50 per volume or $9.00 for 
the set. A suitable discount is made to Sunday-school 
libraries. Orders received by all booksellers throughout 
the United States, and by the Society at either of its 
bookstores. 
and Publishing Society, 


175 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


{ A Sunpay-Scnoor Concert Exercise.—Subject: ‘‘'The Bible Doctrine of Peace,” with appropriate Hymns and 


Recitations. By R. B. Howarp. 


Published by the American Peace Socrery, 


Sent postage paid, to any 


Sunday-school which will take a contribution for the children’s department of our work. Send to the author for 


specimen copy. 
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